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Kansas  DUI  cases 
knocked  for  a loop 
by  appellate  ruling 


A ruling  handed  down  by  the 
Kansas  Court  of  Appeals  has 
placed  state  and  county  law  en- 
forcement agencies  on  alert  regar- 
ding their  drunken-driving  en- 
forcement practices. 

The  decision,  if  upheld  by  the 
state  Supreme  Court,  would  en- 
force the  filing  of  a formal  com- 
plaint whenever  a motorist  is  ar- 
rested for  any  of  six  traffic  misde- 
meanors, including  driving  while 
under  the  influence  of  drugs  or 
alcohol.  In  addition,  the  ruling 
could  result  in  the  dismissal  or 
refiling  by  prosecutors  of 
thousands  of  DUI  cases  still 
pending  in  district  courts. 

Up  until  1985,  all  traffic  viola- 
tions. including  DUI.  were  pro- 
cessed the  same  way  by  state  and 
county  law  enforcers,  who  could 
make  an  arrest  and  then  issue  a 
citation. 

In  1985.  however,  in  an  effort  to 
insure  that  motorists  were  not  be- 
ing jailed  for  minor  offenses,  the 
Legislature  mandated  arrest  only 
for  DUI  and  five  other  traffic 
violations.  Many  police  agencies 
nonetheless  continued  to  issue 
citations  for  the  six  offenses  in- 
stead of  filing  formal  complaints 
which  could  then  be  reviewed  by  a 
prosecutor. 

No  Jail  without  Review 

In  1986.  a 33-year-old  construc- 


tion foreman.  Dennis  Fraker.  was 
arrested  for  DUI  by  the  Kansas 
Highway  Patrol  in  Osage  County. 
The  case  was  appealed  by  Topeka 
lawyer  John  Humpage,  who 
argued  that  police  should  be 
barred  from  being  able  to  charge 
people  with  jailable  offenses 
without  first  having  the  arrest 
reviewed  by  a prosecutor. 

“What  it  boils  down  to  is: 
You've  got  to  file  the  same  thing 
you  have  to  file  in  every  other 
felony  case,”  he  said.  “Otherwise 
you’ve  got  judicial  determina- 
tions being  made  by  the  police.” 

A district  judge  in  Osage  Coun- 
ty convicted  Fraker.  but  the  ap- 
peals court  overturned  the  convic- 
tion  and  voided  Fraker's 
sentence. 

Although  prosecutors  warn 
that  the  bigger  issue  at  hand  is 
the  chance  that  thousands  of  DU  I 
convictions  will  be  dismissed  and 
past  convictions  will  be  in- 
validated, county  sheriffs'  offices 
and  the  Kansas  Highway  Patrol 
will  face  a problem  of  their  own  in 
terms  of  having  to  refile  all  DUI 
convictions  that  were  filed  as  cita- 
tions. 

“Instead  of  simply  making  out 
the  citation  and  sending  those 
over  to  the  D.A.’s  office,  now  we 
will  have  to  have  the  officer  come 
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Recovery  after  a bloodbath 

Police  in  Mich,  town  rocked  by  slaying  of  3 cops 


As  has  happened  so  often  in  the 
past  in  policing,  it  was  an  assign- 
ment that  had  the  earmarks  of  be- 
ing relatively  simple  and  com- 
monplace, with  no  greater  portent 
of  danger  than  any  other  run: 
picking  up  an  elderly  woman  for 
arraignment  on  check  fraud 
charges. 

Yet  the  seemingly  common- 
place task  on  July  9 in  Inkster, 
Mich.,  turned  into  a bloodbath 
that  left  three  police  officers  dead 
and  an  entire  town  in  shock. 

Officers  Danny  Dubiel,  38.  Clay 
Hoover.  25.  and  Sgt.  Ira  Parker. 
41.  were  shot  to  death  in  a room  at 
the  Bungalow  Motel  where  Alber- 
ta Easter  and  her  three  sons, 
William,  Roy  and  George 
Lemons,  had  been  living  for  the 
past  month. 

According  to  Inkster  Police 
Chief  James  Buckley,  Easter  had 
been  in  a diversion  program 
whereby  she  simply  had  to  appear 
in  court  to  be  arraigned  on 
charges  of  passing  a bad  check 
without  having  to  have  been  in 
jail. 

“Based  on  this  particular  case, 
and  only  on  this  case,”  said 
Buckley,  "the  two  officers 
responded  because  they  were 
working  a two-man  car.  Ordinari- 
ly, they  just  notify  them  to  come 


on  down,  go  before  the  judge.” 

For  some  reason,  Dubiel  and 
Hoover  called  for  their  super- 
visor, Parker,  to  meet  them  at  the 
motel. 

Killed  Upon  Entry 
Scott  Beard,  a spokesman  for 
the  National  Organization  of  Vic- 
tims’ Assistance  (NOVA),  said 
that  as  soon  as  Parker  entered  the 
motel  room,  there  "was  a barrage 
of  gun  fire.”  At  that  time,  he  said, 
nobody  knew  that  that  was  prob- 
ably when  the  three  were  killed. 

During  a siege  that  lasted  for 
the  next  10  hours.  Beard  said, 
there  were  more  than  1,000  shots 
fired  from  the  room.  “They  just 
kept  saying  that  the  police  were 
being  held  hostage,  they  weren't 
dead.”  Beard  recounted. 

Easter  and  her  sons  asked  to 
speak  to  Detroit  Mayor  Coleman 
Young  and  the  Rev.  Jim  Holly  of 
the  Detroit-Little  Rock  Baptist 
Church.  They  then  demanded  to 
speak  to  a television  reporter, 
who  talked  to  them  over  the 
phone.  “They  told  him  the  of- 
, ficers  were  in  the  bathroom  and 
that  they  were  okay.” 

According  to  Beard,  Easter 
believed  that  she  and  her  sons 
were  victims  of  a conspiracy  to 
"thwart  a multi-million  dollar  real 
estate  venture  in  which  they  were 


involved."  They  took  the  officers 
hostage.  Beard  said,  to  “avoid  an 
arrest  which  would  prevent  the 
family  from  providing  needed 
medical  care"  for  one  of  the  sons, 
who  was  suffering  from  kidney 
failure. 

Police  are  still  not  sure  exactly 
who  shot  the  officers.  According 
to  Chief  Buckley,  all  four  could 
have  had  a part  in  it.  In- 
vestigators found  a cache  of 
firearms  in  the  motel  room,  in- 
cluding automatic  weapons,  .38 
caliber  revolvers,  flare  guns  and  a 
sizable  quantity  of  ammunition. 

Dubiel  and  Parker  were  both 
15-year  veterans  of  the  Inkster 
force.  Dubiel  left  a pregnant  wife 
and  five  children,  while  Parker 
left  a wife  and  four  children. 
Hoover  had  been  with  the  force 
for  less  than  a year  after  having 
served  with  another  local  depart- 
ment. 

Loss  Equals  State  Record 

The  Inkster  Police  Depart- 
ment. which  had  46  sworn  officers 
prior  to  the  shootings,  suffered  a 
loss  that  is  said  to  equal  the 
largest  number  of  officers  killed 
in  a single  incident  in  Michigan 
history.  In  percentage  terms,  the 
loss  would  be  equivalent  to  2,000 
members  of  the  30.000-officer 
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First-ever  standards  issued  for  bomb  squads 


By  Peter  Dodenhoff 

1 Feb.  9, 1986:  Two  pipe  bombs 
are  discovered  at  the  North 
Hollywood.  Calif.,  home  of  a 
shooting  suspect,  bringing  two 
bomb  technicians  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  who 
attempt  to  defuse  the  devices. 
One  of  the  bombs  goes  off,  killing 
Officer  Ronald  Ball,  43,  and  the 
bomb  squad’s  commander,  Det. 
Arleigh  McCree,  46.  one  of  the 
senior  bomb  technicians  in  the 
United  States. 

Reports  filed  in  the  aftermath 
of  the  incident  indicate  that  both 
officers  had  protective  bomb 
suits  in  the  truiJc  of  their  car  but 
chose  not  to  wear  them.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  Detective  McCree 
inadvertently  triggered  the  ex- 
plosion by  attempting  to  unscrew 
the  end  cap  from  the  pipe  bomb. 

1 Dec.  31,  1982:  In  just  over  an 
hour's  time,  four  bombs  planted 
by  terrorists  go  off  at  the  Federal 
Buildings  in  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn,  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 


ment and  at  the  U.S.  Metropoli- 
tan Correctional  Facility  in 
Manhattan.  The  blast  at  the  cor- 
rectional facility  severely  injures 
the  responding  members  of  the 
bomb  squad,  Det.  Salvatore 
Pastorella  and  Det.  Anthony 
Senft. 

Senft.  who  lost  his  righteyeand 
the  partial  use  of  his  right  hand,  in 
addition  to  being  deeply  scarred 
emotionally,  later  filed  suit 
against  the  department,  claiming 
he  had  received  inadequate  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  bomb  protection 
equipment.  In  June  1987  a jury 
awarded  him  $1.5  million  for  the 
injuries  he  suffered.  Pastorella, 
who  lost  his  sight,  most  of  his 
hearing  and  the  fingers  on  his 
right  hand,  is  awaiting  trial  of  his 
$100-million  suit  against  the 
department.  He  has  since  become 
head  of  a self-support  trauma 
response  group  within  the  police 
department  and  an  outspoken 
evangelist  for  the  cause  of 
uniform  safety  guidelines  for 
bomb  technicians. 


'his  homemade  pipe  bomb,  measuring  less  than  seven  inches  long,  is  similar  to  the  devices  used  in  80 
ercent  of  all  bombings  in  the  United  SUtes.  ExperU  say  its  danger  far  surpasses  its  sophistication. 

• years'  time,  took  on  a dimension  others.  Effective  July  1.  police 

Earlier  this  summer,  those  two  beyond  the  poUce  blotter  nota-  bomb  squads  nationwide  are  sub- 
ombing  incidents,  separated  by  tions  of  the  deaths  of  two  veteran  ject  to  the  no-nonsense  strictures 
000  miles  and  more  than  three  officers  and  the  maiming  of  two  Continued  on  Page  6 


Around  the  Nation 


MASSACHUSETTS  - Smith  & 
Wesson  announced  last  month 
that  some  of  its  .367-Magnum 
revolvers  used  by  more  than 
100.000  police  officers  may  jam 
when  fast-burning  or  high- 
pressure  ammunition  is  used.  A 
company  spokesman  said  the 
guns  could  also  discharge  ac- 
cidentally if  users  were  incautious 
in  jiggliog  the  revolver  after  it 
jammed.  The  affected  model 
numbers  are  the  581,  586,  681. 
686  or  581-1.  681-1  and  686-1. 

NEW  YORK  - Federal  officials 
have  concluded  that  there  is  no 
basis  for  a Federal  grand  jury  to 
investigate  the  shooting  death  of 
Eleanor  Bumpurs  by  police  in 
1984.  The  New  York  City  police 
officer  who  shot  Bumpurs  when 
she  lunged  with  a 10-inch  knife 
was  acquitted  of  manslaughter 
and  criminally  negligent 
homicide  last  Jan.  26.  Federal  of- 
ficials said  it  would  be  “inap- 
propriate” to  pursue  further 
prosecution. 

Violent  crime  rose  10.1  percent 
in  Buffalo  last  year,  according  to 
FB I statistics.  The  increase  stood 
in  marked  contrast  to  a 21.3  drop 
in  violent  crimes  in  nearby 
Niagara  Falls.  Every  violent 
crime  category  except  rape 


showed  an  increase,  led  by  a 
12.3-percent  rise  in  assaults  and  a 
10.3  increase  in  robberies. 


V 


ALABAMA  - Officer  Donald  E. 
Patterson  of  the  Gadsden  Police 
Department  was  indicted  by  a 
Federal  grand  jury  July  31  on 
charges  of  beating  a man  in  viola- 
tion of  his  rights. 

ARKANSAS  - Gentry  Police 
Chief  James  W.  Miller,  who  was 
suspended  on  July  25,  resigned 
last  month.  The  Benton  County 
prosecutor  had  been  in- 
vestigating the  police  depart- 
ment's handling  of  bounced- 
check  cases.  Miller  told  the  mayor 
that  publicity  from  the  probe  had 
kept  him  from  doing  his  job. 

FLORIDA  - Crime  in  the 
wealthy  resort  community  of 
Palm  Beach  reportedly  jumped 
22  percent  last  year,  and  officials 
are  blaming  neighboring  West 
Palm  Beach,  identified  by  the 
FBI  as  the  nation's  most 
dangerous  mid-size  city. 

GEORGIA  - A county  judge 
last  month  ordered  the  opening  of 
secret  police  files  in  21  of 
Atlanta's  child-killing  cases  from 
1979  to  1981.  The  files  are  said  to 
be  crucial  to  the'  retrial  bid  of 


Wayne  Williams,  who  was  con- 
victed in  two  of  the  29  killings. 
The  city  said  it  will  appeal  the 
judge's  order. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - Thomas 
J.  Ashcraft  was  named  U.S.  At- 
torney for  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina  by  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  3d  last 
month.  The  appointment  requires 
Presidential  nomination  and 
Senate  confirmation.  Ashcraft,  a 
Charlotte  native,  has  been  chief 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator 
Jesse  Helms  (R.-N.C.)  for  the  past 
five  years. 


ILLINOIS  — Nine  new  police  of- 
ficers were  sworn  in  in  Elk  Grove 
on  July  28.  but  Police  Com- 
mander John  Bantner  says  more 
are  needed  to  deal  with  “chronic" 
understaffing  in  the  police 
department.  Village  President 
Charles  Zettek  said  he  doesn't 
believe  the  police  department  is 
understaffed.  "They  have  more 
than  enough  officers  to  provide 
the  kind  of  protection  I am  com- 
fortable with,”  he  said. 

MICHIGAN  — The  village  of 
Spring  Lake  has  deployed  an  of- 
ficer on  a $270.  specially  equipped 
10-speed  bike,  in  an  effort  to  deal 
with  petty  thieves  and  vandals 
said  tojse  plaguing  the  town. 


KANSAS  — Jimmy  Florian  was 
fired  last  month  as  police  chief  of 
Wilson.  Florian  had  been 
suspended  last  September  after 
he  was  charged  with  imper- 
sonating a Federal  official.  He 
was  later  acquitted. 

The  undersheriff  of  Elk  County 
recently  became  the  only  woman 
serving  as  sheriff  in  Kansas. 
Janet  Lee  was  named  under- 
sheriff  in  November  1984  and  has 
been  running  the  department  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  Sheriff  Jim 
Copeland,  who  resigned  on 
August  1 due  to  poor  health. 

MINNESOTA  - Det.  Sgt.  Gary 
Cariveau,  50,  has  been  named 
police  chief  of  East  Grand  Forks. 
He  replaces  Kermit  Sundin.  who 
resigned. 


ARIZONA  — Three  women 
employed  by  the  St.  George 
Police  Department  have  reached 
an  out-of-court  settlement  of  their 


Federal  sexual  harassment  suit 
against  the  city  and  its  former 
police  chief.  The  women  — two 
dispatchers  and  a police  officer 
charged  that  Chief  Joe  Hutchings 
subjected  them  to  unwelcome 
sexual  advances  and  fondled 
them  against  their  will.  Hutch- 
ings pleaded  guilty  to  one  count 
of  lewdness  and  resigned  after  the 
allegations  were  made  last  year. 


CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles 
cops  are  muscling  in  on  drug 
abuse,  through  sales  of  a calendar 
that  features  beefcake  photos  of 
officers  from  stations  throughout 
the  city.  Each  of  the  cops  was 
paid  $100  to  pose  for  the  "L.A. 
Blue”  calendar,  and  most  gave 
their  fee  to  charity.  Some  of  the 
proceeds  from  sale  of  the  $8.95 
calendar  will  go  to  the  police 
department's  drug-education  pro- 
gram. 

OREGON  — Acting  on  a suit 
filed  by  the  Oregon  State  Police 
Officers  Association,  a Mult- 
nomah County  circuit  judge  ruled 
last  month  that  a law  banning 
political  activity  by  state  police 
officers  is  unconstitutional. 


Kansas  ruling  socks  police  Dill  enforcement  practices 


Continued  from  Page  1 
in  and  do  a long-form  complaint 
affidavit  like  a detective  does  fil- 
ings felony,”  said  Maj.  Leo  Willy, 
chief  of  operations  at  the 
Sedgwick  County  Sheriff’s  Of- 
fice. 

More  Work  for  Police 
Willy  told  LEN  that  in  some 
counties  where  there  is  only  a 
modest  volume  of  work,  officers 
have  “always  and  forever”  used 
the  long  forms.  In  counties  that 


are  largely  metropolitan,  like 
Sedgwick,  police  have  always 
used  citations  because  it  is  easier 
than  filing  formal  complaints 
when  dealing  with  a large  volume 
of  offenses.  “We  didn’t  change 
anything  either  when  they 
changed  the  law.”  Willy  noted. 
"Everybody  just  continued  to  do 
things  the  way  they  had  done 
them.” 

” 1 1 is  just  going  to  make  it  more 
work  for  law  enforcement  agen- 


cies.” explained  David  Holstead. 
legal  counsel  for  the  Shawnee 
County  Sheriff’s  Office.  “They 
are  going  to  have  to  take  the  time 
to  bring  the  person  in.  arrest  them 
and  have  them  formally  charged, 
as  opposed  to  being  issued  a 
ticket  and  a notice  to  appear.” 
According  to  James  Word,  ad- 
ministrative deputy  for  the 
sheriff’s  patrol  division  in 
Sedgwick  County,  officers  have 
filed  600  DUI  cases  so  far  this 
year  and  would  have  to  spend  an 


extra  two  hours  a day  refiling  the 
complaints.  “That’s  1,200  hours 
so  far  this  year.  It’s  a phenomenal 
number.” 

In  addition  to  the  extra  work 
the  ruling  could  cause  for  law  en- 
forcement. thousands  of  DUI 
cases  still  pending  would  have  to 
be  dismissed  and  refiled  by  coun- 
ty prosecutors.  DUI  convictions 
older  than  the  state’s  two-year 
statute  of  limitations  could  be 
overturned,  according  to 
Sedgwick  County  District  At- 
torney Clark  Owens,  on  grounds 
that  police  used  an  improper  pro- 
cess to  file  the  charges. 

Beating  a Jail  Term 
Drivers  arrested  on  their  third 
drunken  driving  charge,  for  ex- 
ample, could  claim  that  past 
violations  do  not  exist,  said 
Owens,  thereby  beating  the 
state’s  five-year  old  DUI  law  that 
would  mandate  a 90-day  jail  term 
for  the  third  offense. 

Owens  has  already  asked 
judges  to  dismiss  an  estimated 
500  to  1.000  DUI  cases  pending  in 
district  court  so  that  they  can  be 
refiled.  “People  who  have  a DUI 
case  pending  right  now  aren't  go- 
ing to  get  off  the  hook.  Owens 
maintained.  “What  it  will  have 
the  possibility  of  doing  — and  this 
is  the  tragedy  — is  that  it  will  in- 
validate past  convictions.” 
Although  the  court’s  ruling 


does  not  affect  municipal  police  or 
courts.  DUI  offenders  may  be 
spared  jail  terms  based  on  prior 
convictions  in  cases  filed  by  state 
or  county  police.  In  addition, 
drivers  could  demand  that  in- 
surance premiums,  which  can 
double  or  triple  with  each  DUI 
convictions,  be  lowered. 

While  the  issue  has  not  yet 
arisen,  the  ruling  could  affect 
other  traffic  misdemeanors  re- 
quiring arrest,  including  driving 
with  a suspended  license,  hit-and- 
run  and  eluding  an  officer. 

Three-Pronged  Appeal 

Assistant  state  attorney 
general  John  Bork  said  his  office 
will  be  tackling  the  final  appeal 
with  a three-pronged  strategy.  In- 
itially. they  will  argue  that  the 
court  of  appeals 

“misinterpreted"  the  1985  state 
statute  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
case.  Bork  said  that  if  they  did  not 
misinterpret  the  statute,  then  the 
legislative  history  “makes  it  clear 
that  this  in  not  what  the 
Legislature  intended.” 

If  the  issue  of  the  charge  being 
filed  on  a citation  is  not  raised  by 
the  defense  before  the  trial.  Bork 
said  he  would  ask  the  court  to 
waive  it  so  that  it  would  not  apply 
to  defendants  across  the  board. 

"We  would  try  to  get  it  re- 
versed outright  and  secondly,  we 
would  try  to  limit  it."  he  said. 


How  do  you  manage  without 
Law  Enforcement  News? 

If  you're  a police  manager  - or  even  it  you  simply  work  for  one  - your  list  of  essential  equipment 
should  include  Law  Enforcement  News.  LEN  brings  you  the  complex  universe  of  policing  22  times  each 
year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If 
you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  reading  diet.  (And.  if 
you  pre  pay  for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  oft  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18  — pay  just 
$16.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail  to  LEN.  444  W.  56th  St..  New  York.  NY  10019. 
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Calit  freeway 
mayhem  sparks  push 
for  greater  police  use 
of  vests,  caution 


STAYSfC^*-' 


The  recent  series  of  random 
shootings  on  freeways  and  local 
streets  in  Southern  California  — 
which  have  led  to  several  deaths 
and  numerous  injuries  to 
motorists  — has  left  drivers 
shaken,  but  municipal  police  and 
the  California  Highway  Patrol 
(CHP)  say  they  have  taken  the 
sudden  rash  of  violence  in  stride, 
making  few  if  any  policy  changes. 

Since  June  18,  highway  patrol 
officers  have  arrested  eight  peo- 
ple in  connection  with  the  injuries 
to  six  motorists,  two  of  whom 
were  left  in  critical  condition.  Ac- 
cording to  CHP  Officer  Mike 
Maas,  the  charges  range  from 
brandishing  a weapon  to  assault 
with  a deadly  weapon  and  at- 
tempted murder. 

In  Los  Angeles  County,  where 
most  of  the  incidents  have  taken 
place,  four  people  have  been  killed 
and  19  others  injured  in  some 
119  recorded  incidents.  The  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  has 
arrested  eleven  people  so  far. 

In  July,  17-year-old  Russell  J. 
Pirrone  was  shot  in  the  head  after 
he  pulled  his  Volkswagen  in  front 
of  a pick-up  truck  entering 
California  Route  71.  Police 
believe  one  of  the  truck’s 

A living  memorial: 


passengers  shot  the  youth 
because  the  vehicle  had  to  slow 
for  Pirrone’s  car  as  it  entered  the 
highway. 

Last  month,  a 28-year-old  man, 
Reunald  Parker,  was  followed  by 
a car  that  made  a U-turn  in  front 
of  his  motorcycle.  After  being 
followed  to  a ramp  of  the 
Hollywood  Freeway,  the  driver  of 
the  car  took  a shot  at  Parker, 
missing  him.  Parker  followed  the 
car  12  miles  to  Van  Nuys  and 
called  the  police,  who  arrested 
Robert  Salas.  21.  for  investiga- 
tion of  attempted  murder. 

Maas  told  LEN  that  while 
violence  on  freeways  and  on  city 
streets  is  not  unusual  the  large 
number  of  incidents  in  a relatively 
short  period  of  time  has  served  to 
focus  media  attention  on  the 
problem.  As  a result,  he  said, 
police  have  been  inundated  with 
calls  from  people  who  believe  they 
are  being  shot  at.  “We’ve  had  peo- 
ple think  they  were  being  attack- 
ed by  a machine  gun  when  they 
were  just  rocks. ' ‘ he  said.  Copycat 
violence,  however,  has  also  added 
to  the  mix. 

Although  task  forces  on 
freeway  violence  have  been 
formed  before.  Maas  said  the  one 
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set  up  in  June  is  by  far  the  largest 
yet.  The  special  unit  consists  of 
officers  from  CH  P.  the  LAPD.  the 
Los  Angeles  Sheriff's  Office  and  a 
representative  from  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association,  and  is  in  frequent 
contact  with  some  other  48  police 
departments  in  the  area. 

“We  are  trying  to  share  all  the 
information  on  the  shootings,” 
said  Maas.  “We  want  to  see  if  we 
can  develop  any  patterns."  In  ad- 
dition, he  said,  the  task  force 
brings  together  some  of  the  top 
minds  in  law  enforcement. 

But  while  the  attacks  on  the 
freeway  have  sent  motorists  run- 
ning to  police  with  stories  of  being 


Tupelo  gets  a police  library 


What  could  a housewife  in 
Tupelo.  Miss.,  possibly  have  to 
discuss  with  a former  head  of 
Scotland  Yard?  Not  much,  you 
might  say.  Only  some  facts  about 
assassination,  drug  trafficking, 
hijacking  and  sabotage,  among 
other  topics. 

Faye  Witt  Moreland  and  her 
family  have  spent  the  past  10 
years  picking  the  brains  of  some 
of  the  top  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  agencies  in  the  world  to 
research  information  for  the 
city’s  first  law  enforcement 
library,  which  opened  July  24  at 
the  Tupelo  Museum. 

“This  is  something  new,’’ 
Moreland  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “I  don’t  think  they  even 
have  a law  enforcement  library  in 
Memphis.” 

The  library  is  a memorial  to 
Mrs.  Moreland’s  brother. 
Howard  Witt,  a Tupelo  police  of- 
ficer for  a short  period  during  the 
1950’s.  Although  Witt  had  not 
been  living  in  Tupelo  for  some  20 
years  before  his  death  in  1977, 
Moreland  said  “Tupelo  was 
always  home.”  In  thinking  of  a 
memorial,  she  said,  the  family 
chose  to  do  something  that  would 
benefit  the  city.  “With  his 
[Witt’s]  connection  to  the  police 
department,  we  came  up  with  this 
idea.” 

While  the  library’s  main  focus 
is  on  forensic  science.  Moreland 
said  the  collection  will  include  in- 


formation on  “things  people  live 
with  everyday,”  such  as  lie  detec- 
tor tests,  police  brutality, 
sociology,  psychology  and 
politics.  There  are  also  two  novels 
in  the  library,  both  written  by 
former  police  officers  in  Dallas 
and  New  York  who  based  their 
stories  on  real  events,  said 
Moreland. 

In  researching  information 
from  five-English  speaking  coun- 
tries and  Japan,  Moreland  tapped 
Interpol,  the  international  police 
agency,  as  a source  on  drug  traf- 
ficking. The  information,  she 
said,  covers  trafficking  in  about 
six  countries.  “Drug  trafficking 
isn’t  just  a problem  in  the  United 
States;  it's  a problem  all  over  the 
world,  and  I though  we  needed  to 
know  about  it,”  she  said, 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation also  lent  a helping 
hand,  sending  Moreland  files  on 
various  subjects  in  forensic 
science. 

The  library  has  also  collected 
biographies  of  lawmen  such  as  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  and  two  auto- 
graphed copies  of  the  biography 
of  Sir  Robert  Mark,  the  former 
commissioner  of  the  London 
Metropolitan  Police  with  whom 
Moreland  had  been  in  cor- 
respondence. Moreland  also  has 
some  written  and  oral  biographies 
of  Tupelo  police  officers.  "We 
have  files  on  the  Detroit  Police 
Department,  the  Royal  Canadian 


Mounties  and  from  Dallas,”  she 
said.  “I  have  files  on  the 
assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
by  police  officers  who  were 
there.” 

Moreland  finally  got  to  meet 
her  English  law  enforcement  pen- 
pal when  Sir  Robert  visited 
Tupelo  during  a lecture  tour  of  the 
United  States.  “I  talked  with  him 
about  (the  museum)  and  he  was 
very  supportive,”  she  recalled. 
“He  really  got  me  going  on  the 
right  track.” 

While  Moreland  has  done  most 
of  the  footwork  for  the  library,  her 
sister  and  brother-in-law  have 
done  some  of  the  work  from  their 
home  in  Dallas.  The  family  is  par- 
ticular about  what  goes  into  the 
library,  said  Moreland.  “We  want 
the  facts  but  nothing  controver- 
sial.” she  said.  “If  it  is  controver- 
sial for  some  people  but  it  is  the 
facts  as  the  FBI  or  any  other  law 
enforcement  officer  dictates 
them,  than  it  will  be  in  the 
library.” 

Although  Howard  Witt  did  not 
die  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  was  not 
even  in  law  enforcement  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  Moreland  said 
her  family  grew  up  respecting  the 
law.  “We  were  taught  to  respect 
the  law  even  though  we  didn’t 
know  anyone.  I think  the  only  per- 
son [in  law  enforcement]  I knew 
growing  up  as  a girl  was  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.” 


shot  at.  police  officials  have  done 
little  more  than  telling  their  of- 
ficers to  wear  their  bulletproof 
vests  and  to  be  extra  cautious. 

“It’s  always  dangerous.’'  said 
Lieut.  John  Fogerty  of  theCHP's 
Baldwin  Park  station.  “I  don’t 
know  that  people  would  actually 
take  a shot  at  our  officers  but  it  is 
especially  dangerous  for  our 
motorcycle  officers." 

The  traffic  stop  could  be  the 
most  dangerous  stop  of  all,  said 
Kent  Milton,  a spokesman  for 
CHP.  “1  think  the  danger  has  in- 
creased some,  but  I don’t  think 
the  personal  danger  to  an  officer 
has  increased  because  they  are 
always  in  danger.”  he  said. 

“It  would  be  really  difficult  to 
say  it  is  10  percent  higher  or  4 or 
40  percent.  I think  intuitively  we 
conclude  that  the  danger  level  is 
high  enough  at  any  time  that  the 
aberration  of  freeway  violence 
has  completely  changed  the 
danger  level.” 

Wearing  bulletproof  vests  is 
weighing  on  police  officers'  minds 
more  than  before,  observed  Of- 
ficer Kymberly  Skow  of  the 
CHP’s  West  Los  Angeles  sUtion. 
“A  lot  of  people  who  didn’t  wear 
them  before  are  now  wearing 
them.” 

According  to  Maas,  the  majori- 
ty of  CHP  officers  wear  bullet- 
proof vests  routinely,  with  “9  out 
of  10  new  officers  wearing  vests" 
in  other  departments. 

The  police  agencies  affected  by 
the  rash  of  violence  have  taken 
other  steps  to  protect  motorists 
and  monitor  the  situation.  Ac- 
cording to  Maas,  the  state  has 
allocated  10.000  man-hours  in 
overtime  to  CHP  to  increase 
visibility  on  the  freeways,  with 
4.000  of  those  hours  to  be  used  in 
Los  Angeles  County. 

In  addition.  Gov.  George 
Deukmejian  recently  proposed  a 
$29-milUon  effort  to  fight  freeway 
violence  by  adding  180  new  peo- 
ple to  the  highway  patrol  and 
doubling  the  patrol’s  funds  for 


emergency  overtime,. 

A spokesman  for  the  Governor 
said  the  $27  million  for  new  per- 
sonnel and  $2  million  for  in- 
creased overtime  would  come 
from  driver’s  license  and  vehicle 
registration  fees.  The  Governor's 
proposals  are  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Legislature. 

The  LAPD  and  the  LASO  have 
expanded  the  deployment  of 
helicopters  to  fly  over  the 
freeways.  LAPD  motorcycle  of- 
ficers have  also  been  urged  by  the 
department  to  ride  their  official 
vehicles  to  work  on  the  freeways 
and  others  have  been  asked  to  use 
the  freeways  on  the  way  home. 
Maas,  however,  notes  that  about 
half  of  the  incidents  have  oc- 
curred on  city  streets. 

The  randomness  of  the  attacks 
is  puzzling.  Incidents  have  oc- 
curred at  all  hours,  he  said,  on 
both  busy  freeways  and  relatively 
quiet  streets.  “One  of  the  things 
to  come  out  of  the  task  force.” 
said  Maas,  “is  that  there  is  no  pat- 
tern." 

One  theory  that  is  being 
espoused,  however,  cites  a com- 
bination of  the  high  frustration 
level  of  people  in  general  and  the 
enormous  amount  of  traffic  in  Los 
Angeles. 

“Maybe  it  has  gotten  to  the 
point  where  it  just  triggers  peo- 
ple,” said  Milton.  “There  is  a 
strong  theory  that  once  it  started, 
people  read  and  hear  about  it  and 
there  are  a certain  number  of 
mimics  who  think  it  would  be  fun 
to  try  it.” 

Maas  believes  that  those  who 
have  taken  shots  at  motorists 
have  been  basically  unstable  in- 
dividuals who  took  out  their  ag- 
gressions on  passing  drivers. 

If  anything,  the  increase  in 
violence  has  made  California 
police  officers  more  aware  of  the 
number  of  people  who  carry  fire- 
arms in  their  cars.  “The  idea  has 
been  renewed  in  the  officers 
minds  and  made  them  more  cogni- 
zant of  it.”  noted  Maas. 


LEN  flashback:  10  years  ago  this  month 

Dateline  September  1977:  Following  a drawn-out  search  process,  a 
Federal  judge  is  selected  to  become  the  new  Director  ot  the  FBI.  President 
Carter  nominated  Judge  Frank  M.  Johnson  Jr,  of  Alabama  to  succeed 
Clarence  Kelley,  but  Johnson  later  declined  the  post,  citing  poor  health, 
Johnson’s  withdrawal  paved  the  way  for  the  nomination  of  Judge  William 
H,  Webster,  who  served  until  earlier  this  year. 
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People  and  Places 


Crying 

‘help’ 

In  a fire  set  by  arson  In  July. 
Costilla  County.  Colo..  Sheriff 
Pete  Espinoza  and  his  family  lost 
all  their  possessions.  In  response 
to  the  situation,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  “desperate,”  a written 
appeal  for  funds  has  gone  out 
from  the  County  Sheriffs  of  Col- 
orado Inc.  to  fellow  lawmen  and 
any  others  who  might  be  moved 
to  help  Espinoza. 

The  fire  was  set  at  the  sheriff's 
home  within  an  hour  of  a confron- 
tation between  Espinoza  and 
several  of  his  deputies  and  a 
crowd  throwing  rocks  in  an  at- 
tempt to  stop  an  arrest. 

One  person  has  been  arrested 
and  charged  with  first-degree  ar- 
son and  a warrant  has  been 
issued  for  a second  man.  But  ac- 
cording to  Bruce  Bounds,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  sheriffs' 
group,  the  organization's  primary 
concern  is  for  Espinoza,  his  wife 
and  three  daughters,  aged  16.  7 
and  4.  “AU  their  personal  belong- 
ings were  destroyed.”  he  said. 

In  addition.  Bounds  said,  local 
landlords  are  now  reluctant  to 
rent  to  the  Espinozas  for  fear  of 
reprisals. 

Tax-deductible  contributions 
can  be  sent  to  the  County  Sheriffs 
of  Colorado  Inc.,  3080  Valmont 
Street.  Suite  260,  Boulder,  CO 
80301.  Checks  should  be 
designated  for  the  Pete  Espinoza 
Relief  Fund. 

You  can 
go  home. . . 

As  a native  of  Connecticut, 
Police  Chief  Erik  Dam  of 
Englewood,  Ohio,  jumped  at  the 
chance  to  return  to  his  home  state 
when  he  saw  a notice  announcing 
a chief's  vacancy  in  New  Canaan. 

The  advertisement  was  placed 
by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police  (lACP)  Ex- 
ecutive Search  Program,  a unique 
service  provided  by  the  organiza- 
tion to  help  states  and  localities 
find  qualified  police  executives 
who  — hopefully  — will  fit  in  with 
the  community  and  meet  its 
needs. 

Dam.  appointed  chief  of  the 
New  Canaan  Police  Department 
in  July,  was  the  first  selection 
made  through  the  program. 

“I  give  Executive  Search  some 
kudos  here,"  said  Dam.  "They  did 


quite  a thorough  job.  It  was 
lengthy.  There  were  interviews  in 
New  York  City.  They  even  sent 
someone  out  to  Englewood  to 
spend  a couple  of  days  out  there 
poking  about.  There  were  a series 
of  interviews  in  New  Canaan 
lasting  two  or  three  days  each.” 
Dam.  who  began  his  law  en- 
forcement career  in  Connecticut, 
has  worked  in  Colorado  and 
Missouri  as  well.  He  was  with  the 
Englewood  department  for  nine 
years  before  winning  the  job  in 
New  Canaan.  While  Dam  says  he 
was  not  looking  for  another  posi- 
tion. the  job  in  Connecticut  "just 
came  up  and  it  sounded  in- 
teresting,” 

"It  was  getting  back  home.  It's 
like  round  robin.” 

A veteran  of  23  years  in  law  en- 
forcement. Dam  holds  both  a 
bachelor's  and  a master's  degree 
and  has  taught  at  the  University 
of  Dayton.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  Englewood  Police  Depart- 
ment became  the  31st  agency  in 
the  country  to  be  certified  by  the 
Commission  on  Accreditation  for 
Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 

‘ 'We're  pleased  to  have  assisted 
the  community  of  New  Canaan  in 
their  selection  process.”  said 
lACP  executive  director  Jerald 
R.  Vaughn.  "Chief  Dam  has  a 
solid  record  of  accomplishment,  is 
highly  professional,  and  a man  of 
great  integrity." 

An  executive  search,  by  lACP 
standards,  follows  several  steps, 
said  Chuck  Wexler,  director  of 
the  Professional  Development 
Division.  "We  sit  down  with  the 
city  manager  or  the  mayor  and 
really  get  a good  sense  of  the  city 
and  the  police  department,”  he 
said.  A profile  of  what  the  city  is 
looking  for  in  terms  of  a police 
chief  is  then  drawn  up. 

Once  the  position  is  advertised, 
said  Wexler,  the  selection  process 
could  take  any  number  of  steps. 
After  receiving  resumes,  can- 
didates are  given  a 25-page  ques- 
tionnaire to  complete,  which  deals 
with  policing,  state-of-the-art 
issues  in  policing  and  a variety  of 
other  subjects. 

After  assessing  candidates' 
response  to  the  questionnaires, 
background  checks  are  done.  "At 
that  point,  we  whittle  down  the 
number  to  a group  (on)  which  we 
then  do  an  assessment  center,  a 
structured  interview  or  any  series 
of  exercises  which  will  get  us  to 
the  top  candidates,"  said  Wexler. 

At  the  assessment  center, 
located  in  Michigan,  I ACP  set  up 
assessment  exercises  and 
brought  in  three  police  executives 
from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try who  were  trained  to  evaluate 
the  top  candidates. 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“All  the  desire  of  individual  bomb  techni- 
cians saying  that  we  need  a policy,  it’s 
great  conversation,  but  conversation 
doesn’t  make  policy.” 

William  McCarthy,  former  commander  of 
the  New  York  police  bomb  squad,  on  the  evolution 
of  national  standards  for  bomb  technicians.  (14:4) 
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In  the  case  of  New  Canaan. 
Wexler  said.  Executive  Search 
narrowed  the  field  down  from  a 
pool  of  98  applicants,  including 
six  New  Canaan  officers,  to  seven 
finalists.  "Our  basic  role  is  to  do  a 
lot  of  the  screening  and  bring  a 
professional  orientation  to  the 
search  process,"  said  Wexler. 

Getting 

cocky 

While  the  evidence  might  have 
made  a great  barbecue,  police  in 
Davie.  Fla.  made  plans  this 
month  to  return  over  100  fighting 
roosters  to  their  owner. 

Capt.  Robert  McDaniel  said  the 
whole  affair  started  when  police 
officers  discovered  a cock 
fighting  training  ring  in  West 
Dade  County.  Investigating  of- 
ficers found  over  200  chickens, 
about  half  of  them  roosters  that 
were  being  trained  to  fight  in  the 
ring.  "All  the  fighting  chickens 
were  taken  into  custody  and  held 
as  evidence  and  a warrant  was  ob- 


tained for  the  owner.  Rafael 
Balanza,"  McDaniel  said. 

Raising  the  birds  to  fight  is  a 
third-degree  felony,  said 
McDaniel.  “We  didn’t  know  how 
long  we  would  have  to  keep  the 
birds.”  he  said.  "We've  just  got- 
ten an  okay  from  the  state  at- 
torney's office  that  we  longer 
need  to  hold  them  as  evidence.” 

While  Police  Chief  Bob 
Weatberholt  expressed  a linger- 
ing desire  to  see  the  birds  turned 
into  the  main  course  for  a police 
department  barbecue.  McDaniel 
said  the  department,  which  has 
already  spent  $6,000  to  keep  the 
fowl  evidence,  will  have  to  return 
them  to  Balanza.  "They  belong  to 
the  owner,”  he  said.  "The  crime  is 
not  in  possessing  the  chickens, 
the  crime  is  in  fighting  them  or 
training  them  to  fight." 

Service  to 
the  cause 

Hailed  as  "a  great  champion  of 
the  administration  of  justice  in 
America.”  former  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  was  awarded 


the  American  Bar  Association 
Medal  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  ABA  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  announcing  the  selection  of 
Burger,  Eugene  C.  Thomas,  presi- 
dent  of  the  340.000-member 
association,  said:  "The  contribu- 
tions of  Chief  Justice  Burger  to 
the  American  justice  system  are 
substantial  and  bridge  many 
areas.  They  are  firmly  linked 
together  by  one  dominant  theme, 
his  overriding  determination  to 
make  the  system  work  better  and 
more  efficiently.” 

The  ABA  Medal  is  presented 
only  in  years  in  which  the  associa- 
tion’s Board  of  Governors  con- 
cludes that  there  is  then  living  a 
leader  of  the  legal  profession  who, 
from  a broad  national  perspec- 
tive, has  rendered  "conspicuous 
service  to  the  cause  of  American 
jurisprudence.” 

Burger,  who  is  now  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Bicenten- 
nial of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  from  June  1969  un- 
til his  retirement  in  September 
1986. 

— By  Jonah  Triebwasser 


Inkster  tries  to  cope  with  loss 


Continued  from  Page  1 
New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment losing  their  lives  at  once. 

"It  was  the  type  of  incident.” 
said  Chief  Buckley,  "that  all  the 
training  in  the  world  would  not 
have  made  a difference.  If  you 
could  take  a scenario  that  was 
most  likely  not  to  occur  in  the 
area  of  police  work,  this  would 
have  been  one  of  those  areas.” 
Mrs.  Easter,  he  said,  had  been  in 
contact  with  the  detective  on  the 
case  and  had  made  an  appoint- 
ment to  come  in  for  the  arraign- 
ment. 

To  help  the  department  deal 
with  the  tremendous  post- 
incident stress,  the  city  called  in 
NOVA.  Explained  Beard:  "What 
we  do  is  identify  the  service  pro- 
viders in  the  area  who  will  deal 
with  this  tragedy.  We  train  them 
to  deal  with  long-term  tragedies.” 

The  organization  sent  in  a team 
for  48  hours  who  had  done  police 
training.  "We  help  train  these  ser- 
vice providers  and  then  we  do 
debriefing  with  certain  popula- 
tions that  were  responders,  that 
were  affected  in  some  way,” 
Beard  said. 

The  killings  were  the  first  line- 
of-duty  deaths  in  the  60-year 
history  of  the  Inkster  Police 
Department.  "You  just  have  to 
consider  that  these  people  have 
just  never  experienced  anything 
like  this.”  said  Beard. 

Immediate  Shock  and  Denial 

Chief  Buckley  told  Law  En- 
forcement News  that  since  the  in- 
cident the  department  has  had  a 
team  of  psychologists  available 
around  the  clock.  There  have  also 
been  general,  departmentwide 
debriefings,  individual  debrief- 
ings. communitywide  debriefings 
and  debriefings  of  other  police 
departments  in  the  area.  "When  a 


situation  like  this  occurs,”  he 
said,  "you  have  an  overreaction 
and  an  underreaction.  We  are  see- 
ing both  right  now.*^ 

Edward  C.  Donovan,  president 
of  the  International  Law  Enforce- 
ment Stress  Association,  said  he 
could  "almost  visualize  what  hap- 
pened to  the  men  immediately 
when  it  happened.”  Initially,  he 
said,  there  is  shock  and  denial  — 
shock  that  it  happened  and  the 
feeling  that  "that  could  be  me," 
he  said.  "Nobody  wants  to  believe 
that  because  most  cops  don’t  die 
in  shootouts." 

One  of  the  psychological 
hazards  of  a shock  such  as  this, 
said  Donovan,  is  that  officers 
tend  to  become  "too  cautious” 
and  could  overreact  by  shooting 
an  innocent  person.  "They  could 
also  get  paranoid  and  start  think- 
ing about  it  so  much  you  could 
jeopardize  your  own  life  or  the  life 
of  your  partner.” 

Getting  Cops  to  Open  Up 

Donovan  said  he  agrees  with 
the  kind  of  care  Inkster  police  are 
getting,  but  added  that  police 
should  be  allowed  to  talk  about 
the  incident  with  a trained 
therapist.  "When  you  (sit)  them 
in  a room  by  themselves,  they 
open  up  a lot  more  that  way,”  he 
said,  "I  guess  it's  sort  of  that 
neanderthal  attitude  police  have 
— psychologists  are  outsiders, 
they  don’t  understand.” 

Second  guessing,  he  added,  can 
become  obsessive.  "Wondering 
what  each  officer  thinks  of  each 
other  can  become  a real  whore  in 
the  business.” 

In  addition  to  the  psychological 
counseling  and  debriefings,  In- 
kster officers  are  also  getting  help 
in  the  form  of  secondary  patrols 


by  the  Wayne  County  Sheriff’s 
Department.  "They  are  doubling- 
up  and  backing-up  our  officers  in 
case  our  officers  can’t  deal  with  or 
would  prefer  not  dealing  with  a 
specific  situation,”  said  Chief 
Buckley.  That  initiative  will  be 
evaluated  on  a month-by-month 
basis. 
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I To  rephrase  an  old  adage,  some  folks  are  born  to 
t the  spotlight,  and  some  have  the  spotlight  cast  upon 
I them.  When  Omaha  police  officer  Nancy  Bradshaw 
I passed  up  a chance  to  become  a sergeant  earlier  this 
; year,  the  47-year-old  Omaha  native  found  herself 
thrust  into  the  lights  for  the  second  time  in  a 16-year 
« career. 

f Bradshaw,  the  only  remaining  woman  of  the  three 
^ who  joined  the  Omaha  Police  Department  as  the 
^ first  female  police  officers  in  1971,  turned  down  a 
\ promotion  to  sergeant  that  would  have  been  based 

* on  the  city's  affirmative  action  plan,  not  on  her  test 

* scores.  Through  legal  action  taken  by  some  male  of- 
^ ficers  whose  promotions  were  denied  because  of  the 

quota  plan,  she  discovered  that  her  score  on  the  writ- 
f ten  exam  did  not  place  her  among  the  top  60  can- 
didates. 

’ By  that  time.  Bradshaw  had  already  been  placed 
by  an  assessment  center,  the  second  portion  of  the 
, test,  at  number  20  on  the  total  list  of  applicants  for 
I sergeant.  “Because  of  the  fact  that  I did  not  score 
high  enough  on  the  written  examination,  when  it 
j came  time  to  accept  the  promotion,  I turned  it 
: down,”  she  said. 

Bradshaw  rejected  the  promotion  because  of  her 
■ own  strong,  moral  conviction  on  the  issue.  “When  I 
’ first  came  on  the  job  in  1971  I had  to  threaten  the 
city  with  a lawsuit,”  she  said.  “At  that  time  there 
. were  no  females  being  hired  for  the  job."  Her  convic- 
tion then,  she  said,  was  that  women  should  just  be 
given  the  chance  to  take  the  police  exam.  If  they 
. could  not  perform  the  job,  fine. 

“I  strongly  believed  that  women  could  do  the  job. 
i given  the  opportunity,”  said  Bradshaw.  “Through 
the  years  I've  strived  real  hard  to  prove  that  and  its 
r always  been  my  philosophy.  I just  could  not  accept  a 

* promotion  under  those  circumstances  for  myself,” 
i she  said.  “I  thought  it  would  demean  women,  it 

f would  be  saying  they  can’t  be  promoted  on  their 
^ own,  they  have  to  have  special  favors.” 

I There  were  several  women,  however,  who  did  ac- 
^ cept  the  promotions  granted  through  affirmative  ac- 
g tion.  Said  Bradshaw:  “I  can  understand  that,  that’s 
I fine.  I just  couldn't  do  that.” 

I Bradshaw  feared  her  decision  would  cause 
\ “animosity”  between  herself  and  those  women  who 
accepted  the  promotions.  In  fact,  when  she  drew  up 
1^  the  paperwork  rejecting  the  promotion,  she  wrote 
f that  her  decision  "in  no  way  reflects  on  those  who 
I chose”  to  accept  the  higher  rank. 

I The  decision  was  not  motivated  by  feminism,  she 
I said.  The  bottom  line,  said  Bradshaw,  is  that  if  a test 
I for  a promotion,  honor  the  grades.  “Why  give  an  ex- 

I*  amination  and  then  start  choosing  who  you  want 
under  the  guidelines  of  affirmative  action?” 

Omaha  Police  Chief  Robert  Wadman  believes  that 
Bradshaw’s  action  should  not  have  come  as  any  sur- 
\ prise  to  those  who  know  and  work  with  her.  “She  is  a 
* very  bright,  committed  and  hard-working  person,” 

I he  said.  Her  entire  career,  he  added,  has  been  along 
^ the  “same  vein.” 

I Asked  to  identify  her  greatest  accomplishment  in 
i law  enforcement,  Bradshaw  jokingly  replies,  “Stick- 
i ing  with  it.”  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  more 
J truth  in  humor.  Bradshaw  joined  the  department 
> when  she  was  30,  a divorced  mother  of  two  who  had 
; tried  out  for  the  force  because  it  paid  better  than  her 
f job  at  the  municipal  court. 
n 

i During  the  1960’s  and  70’s,  she  said,  the  municipal 
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court  was  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  same  ' 
building  that  was  home  to  the  central  police  head-  I 
quarters.  | 

“Naturally  I got  to  know  a lot  of  police  officers  I 
just  through  everyday  business,”  she  said.  There  j 

were  three  women  on  the  force  at  that  time,  but  they  , 
were  classified  as  "policewomen."  Although  they  \ 
were  paid  the  same  as  male  officers,  their  assign- 
mexxls  consisted  exclusively  of  serving  as  jail 
matrons  and  working  with  juveniles.  | 

Bradshaw  took  the  test  for  policewoman  and  came  • 
in  first,  but  was  not  hired  because  of  a fiscal  crunch 
in  the  city.  The  next  test  to  come  up  was  strictly  for  . 
patrolmen.  The  city  personnel  policy  concerning 
women  on  the  police  force  in  1969  was  such  that  a 
clerk  would  not  even  hand  Bradshaw  an  application. 

A private  person.  Bradshaw  wanted  to  go  through 
with  applying  for  the  force  but  she  “wanted  to  do  it 
quietly."  The  story,  however,  was  picked  up  by  the 
press  who  “kind  of  made  a mockery  of  it."  she  said. 

“1  think  they  viewed  me  as  someone  who  was  just 
out  seeking  publicity.  I got  a lot  of  hate  mail  and 
screwballs  coming  to  my  door.  ’ 

Since  her  appointment  as  a police  officer.  Brad- 
shaw has  worked  various  assignments,  including 
narcotics  investigations  and  patrolling  on  the  mid- 
night shift  in  one  of  Omaha’s  worst  areas,  before  her 
most  recent  assignment  as  a training  instructor  in 
the  police  academy.  She  is  one  of  the  first  women  in 
the  department  to  get  that  job.  "1  find  that  very 
fulfilling  and  rewarding.”  she  said.  “I  like  being 
there  at  the  beginning  of  some  of  the  careers  of  the 
females.”  It's  important,  she  believes,  for  those 
women  to  have  someone  they  can  relate  to  while 
undergoing  training. 

"I  remember  how  I felt  the  first  few  years,  we  were 
so  isolated,”  she  said.  “I  also  like  seeing  the  new 
male  candidates  coming  in  who  might  come  in  think- 
ing a woman  can't  handle  the  job.  When  they  go 
through  the  training  and  there  are  women  here  who 
are  doing  that  job.  it  makes  it  easier  for  them  when 
they  go  out  in  the  field  and  they  may  be  working 
with  women.” 

The  kind  of  women  applying  to  the  department 
has  changed  over  the  past  16  years,  observes  Brad- 
shaw. They  are  much  "more  sure  of  themselves.” 
probably  because  there  are  more  role  models.  “They 
come  in  knowing  women  can  do  the  job.  I think  I 
went  through  several  years  of  always  trying  to  prove 
yourself.  Everyday  was  ‘boy,  if  1 do  something 
wrong,  that's  it.'  ” 

Bradshaw  maintains  that  there  is  still  the  underly- 
ing truth  that  women  will  be  accepted  in  law  enforce- 
ment only  if  they  prove  they  can  do  the  job.  Some  of 
the  advice  she  gives  the  female  recruits  is  that  if  it 
comes  down  to  a scuffle  or  a shooting,  "do  the  best 
you  can  do.  don’t  just  go  out  there  and  lay  back.  You 
must  hold  up  your  end.” 

Although  Bradshaw  has  another  year  to  think 
about  retaking  the  sergeants’  exam,  she  is  wary  of  it. 
calling  it  a “draining  experience.” 

Her  feeling  now  is  that  she  would  be  perfectly  hap- 
py to  end  her  career  in  a few  years  as  an  officer. 
“Promotion  is  not  an  absolute  for  me,  it’s  not  a 
desire  that  is  going  to  leave  me  unfulfilled  if  I don’t 
get  promoted.”  she  said.  “The  job  has  just  been  too 
diversified,  even  as  a police  officer.  I'm  very 
content.” 


Hard  shot  to  the  midsection: 

PERF  studies  drug  wholesalers 


With  local  police  aiming  to  cap- 
ture street-level  drug  dealers  and 
Federal  agencies  putting 
pressure  on  high-level  traffickers, 
an  entire  stratum  of  narcotics 
distributors  — the  mid-level, 
wholesale  dealer  — is  not  being 
given  enough  law  enforcement  at- 
tention, contends  Darrel  W. 
Stephens,  executive  director  of 
the  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  (PERF). 

In  hopes  of  rectifying  that 
omission,  PERF  will  shortly 
undertake  a study  of  wholesale 
narcotics  dealers  to  determine  the 


vulnerabilities  in  their  opera- 
tions. "Such  dealers  may  become 
targeted  by  local  or  Federal  joint 
task  forces.”  Stephens  noted, 
“but  that  could  be  later  in  their 
careers  and  after  they  gain  the 
skills  and  sophistication  that 
makes  them  difficult  to  catch." 

The  study  will  focus  on  com- 
pleted cases  against  10  whole- 
salers in  each  of  four  juris- 
dictions: Phoenix:  Baltimore: 
Broward  County,  Fla.,  and  Ar- 
lington County.  Va.  Heroin  traf- 
ficking will  be  scrutinized  in 
Baltimore  and  Phoenix  while  co- 


caine distribution  will  be  examin- 
ed in  the  other  two  locations. 

The  two-phase  study,  sup- 
ported by  a $137.480-grant  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
will  focus  first  on  identifying  the 
characteristics  and  weaknesses  of 
wholesale  dealers.  The  second 
phase  will  consist  of  detailed  in- 
terview questions  and  analytic 
methods  which  investigators 
could  utilize  in  gathering  new 
leads  from  informants  and  in 
analyzing  documents  and  other 
sources. 
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Purging  the  demolition  ‘cowboys*: 

New  standards  for  bomb  experts 


National  Guidelines  for  Bomb  Technicians 

Selection: 

Nomination  ol  candidates  for  the  Hazardous  Devices  School  is  made  to  the  FBI 
Bomb  Data  Center  and  the  following  selection  criteria  will  be  followed;  1 ) Be  recom- 
mended by  the  individual  responsible  for  bomb  disposal;  2)  Meet  FBI  Bomb  Data 
Center  application  requirements.  3)  Have  5 years  experience  in  the  department;  4) 
Have  5 years  retainability  within  the  public  safety  agency;  5)  Be  a willing  volunteer 
for  basic  bomb  technician  training;  6)  Possess,  by  vocation  or  avocation,  familiarity 
with  activities  requiring  manual  dexterity. 

Training: 

• Must  be  a Hazardous  Devices  School  graduate  or  have  sufficient  military  EOD 
background  involving  improvised  explosive  devices  to  be  eligible  for  refresher 
class  at  HDS. 

• Complete  HOS  refresher  every  3 years; 

• Complete  40  hours  (minimum)  explosive  related  training  annually,  to  include  the 
safe  use  of  live  explosives  through  practical  applications, 

• Maintain  proficiency  in  use  ol  essential  safety  equipment  and  tools; 

• Maintain  training  records  and  explosives  reference  publications. 

Equipment: 

Selection  of  candidates  for  bomb  technician  basic  training  beginning  July  1.1987, 
will  require  a certification  from  the  public  safety  agency  that  essential  safety  equip- 
ment will  be  available  upon  graduation  or  will  be  included  in  the  agency  budget: 

• Portable  Bomb  Disposal  X-ray  System 

• Full  Coverage  Bomb  Suit 

• Dearmer/Disrupter 

• Demolition  Kit  (Galvanometer.  Blasting  Machine.  Firing  Wire,  Explosives.  Caps) 

• Hand  Tools  (including  Line,  Clamps.  Grappling  Hooks,  Tape,  Wrenches.  Vise 
Grips/Pliers,  Screwdrivers.  Dental  Flashlight  and  Mirror.  Scalpel.  Stethoscope. 
Tongue  Depressors,  Hemostats.  Drill  and  Bits,  Hacksaw). 


Continued  from  Page  1 
of  brand  new  national  guidelines 
for  bomb  technicians,  issued  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  backed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Bomb 
Technicians  and  Investigators. 

Keeping  Liability  at  Bay 

Failure  of  police  agencies  to 
comply  with  the  guidelines,  or  to 
supply  the  basic  essential  equip- 
ment mandated  by  the  document, 
will  result  in  the  automatic  exclu- 
sion of  that  agency’s  personnel 
from  the  only  nonmilitary  bomb 
technicians'  school  in  the  United 
States  — to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
creased potential  for  liability 
lawsuits  that  the  agency  would 
face. 

The  FBI's  promulgation  of  the 
guidelines  — the  first  standards 
ever  for  this  ultra-specialized 
branch  of  law  enforcement  — 
capped  an  evolutionary  process 
that  began  in  earnest  with  the  an- 
nual bomb  commanders'  con- 
ference in  Quantico.  Va..  in 
September  1986,  continued 
through  a solid  week  last  March 
of  debate,  negotiation  and  drafts- 
manship by  a select  group  of 
bomb  experts,  and  ended  up  in  the 
hands  of  Robert  C.  Quigley,  chief 
of  the  FBI’s  Bomb  Data  Center, 
whose  acumen  and  salesmanship 
are  credited  with  ultimately 
bringing  home  the  bacon. 

At  their  most  basic,  the  guide- 
lines are  intended  to  force  the 
police  executive  to  consider  very 
seriously  the  question  of  whether 
he  wants  to  have  a bomb  squad 
that  is  more  than  a mere 
nameplate  on  an  office  door.  If  a 
certain  level  of  need  and  activity 
prompt  the  police  official  to 
answer  "yes"  to  that  question,  he 
must  then  make  the  financial 
commitment  to  a basic  package  of 
equipment  and  refresher  training. 

At  the  same  time,  the  creators 
of  the  document  are  also  holding 
on  to  the  hope  that  the  guidelines 
will  help  to  purge  any  pockets  of 
■’machismo ■■  and  “cowboy  at- 
titudes’’ from  the  bomb  techru- 
cian  community.  “Our  biggest 
fear,”  notes  Quigley,  “was  that 
(without  any  guidelines)  we  were 
allowing  this  macho  element  — 
because  the  world  always  views 
people  who  deal  with  bomb 
disposal  as  a little  soft  in  the  head 
to  begin  with  ~ an  opportunity  to 
wear  a very  macho  badge." 

Tackling  the  macho  image  held 
dear  by  some  bomb  technicians 
required  nothing  less  than  a com- 
plete change  of  mind-set,  accord- 
ing to  William  McCarthy,  the 
former  commander  of  the  New 
York  City  bomb  squad  and  one  of 
the  key  figures  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  guidelines.  It  re- 
quired, says  McCarthy,  “taking 
on  the  notion  that  how  I become 
competent  is  by  doing  it  in  the 
safest  way.” 

‘No  Mistakes,  Only  Accidents' 

The  macho  elements  in  the 
bomb  technician  community  are 
those  clinging  to  the  notion  that 
"there  are  no  mistakes  — only  ac- 
cidents,” notes  McCarthy.  That 
philosophy,  he  says,  is  as 
ludicrous  as  the  companion  belief 
that  “X-rays  are  taking  the 
adventure  out  of  bomb  work. 


because  now  you  can  know  what’s 
in  it.” 

In  a general  sense,  though. 
Quigley  says  he  is  “comfortable” 
with  the  quality  of  police  bomb 
squads  in  the  United  States, 
which  he  says  “equate  very 
favorably  with  the  military  EOD 
[explosive  ordnance  disposal] 
squads.”  In  fact,  he  says,  when  it 
comes  to  handling  improvised  ex- 
plosive devices,  police  units  have 
the  edge  over  the  military  due  to 
training  and  experience. 

1 1 is  experience  that  is  a key  ele- 
ment in  assessing  the  relative 
preparedness  of  local  bomb 
squads.  Quigley  maintains. 

"Those  areas  that  have  limited 
experience,  if  they  re  not  engaged 
in  very  active  training  and  con- 
stant retraining,  then  it’s  ques- 
tionable as  to  whether  they’ll 
have  the  options  that  we  would 
want  them  to  have,”  he  observed. 
“The  guy  that  isn't  getting  the 
day-to-day  experience  and  isn’t 
engaging  in  training,  he’s  going 
to  be  falling  back  on  the  one 
technique  he  may  have  remem- 
bered. and  so  he’s  going  up 
against  a device  with  a very 
limited  bag  of  tricks.  The  safety 
level  drops  and  the  risk  level  goes 
up.” 

As  the  new  guidelines  come  into 
full  flower,  with  all  of  the  atten- 
dant caveats  and  sanctions,  that 
picture  should  change  dramatic- 
ally. The  guidelines  spell  out  in 
detail  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
bomb  technicians,  including 
manual  dexterity,  mandate  four 
weeks  of  basic  training  for  cer- 
tification, triennial  refresher 
courses  and  40  more  hours  of  an- 
nual training  on  explosives,  and 
outline  a five-item,  $20,000 
package  of  basic  equipment  that 
the  technician’s  agency  must 
agree  in  writing  to  acquire  and 
maintain. 

‘Don't  Enter  Pipe  Bombs' 

Also  enumerated  are  five 
critical  safety  principles  for  bomb 
responses,  including  the  preser- 
vation of  human  life  as  the  para- 
mount concern  for  bomb  respon- 
ders. the  assignment  of  two  bomb 
technicians  with  essential  safety 
equipment  to  bomb  response 
teams  and,  at  the  top  of  the  list, 
the  warning:  “Do  not  hand-enter 
pipe  bombs.” 

The  guidelines  are  no  less  em- 
phatic when  it  comes  to  the  basic 
package  of  essential  equipment 
that  the  police  executive  must 
certify  is  on  hand  or  will  be  ob- 
tained. The  equipment,  which  the 
guidelines  note  “are  meant  to  im- 
prove the  level  of  safety  but  in  no 
way  guarantee.  . .safety,”  in- 
cludes a portable  bomb  disposal 
X-ray  system,  a full  coverage 
bomb  suit,  a dearmer/disrupter,  a 
demolition  kit  with  galvan- 
ometer. blasting  machine,  firing 
wire,  explosives  and  caps,  and  a 
complete  set  of  hand  tools  rang- 
ing from  pliers,  wrenches,  screw- 
drivers and  clamps  to  tongue 
depressors,  scalpels,  a stetho- 
scope and  dental  mirror. 

An  additional  list  of  equipment 
that  is  highly  recommended  for 
the  bomb-response  team  includes 
materiel  from  car  creeper  and 
metal  detector  to  bomb  trailer 


and  bomb  disposal  robot. 

The  bomb  suit  is  said  by 
Quigley  to  be  the  most  expensive 
item  in  the  basic  package,  with  a 
price  tag  of  about  $8,500.  But,  he 
points  out,  it’s  certainly  cheaper 
than  a new  squad  car,  and  “a  lot 
less  than  a million-doUar  lawsuit 
if  somebody’s  injured  or  killed.” 

At  a price  of  $20,000,  the  entire 
package  represents  an  invaluable 
investment  in  safety  but  is  still 
enough  to  give  the  police  ex- 
ecutive pause  to  wonder  how  he 
can  reshuffle  his  budget  to  accom- 
modate the  gear.  Should  the 
police  chief  conclude  that  this 
money  can  be  better  spent  in 
other  ways,  there's  “nothing 
wrong  with  that,"  says  Quigley, 
“because  under  the  system  in  the 
United  States,  if  any  police 
department  does  not  have  a bomb 
disposal  capability  the  U.S. 
military  will  handle  it. 

"What  we’re  really  saying  in 
the  document,”  Quigley  stresses, 
is  don't  play  games  anymore  and 
make  believe  that  you  have  a 
bomb  squad  when  you’re  not  go- 
ing to  fully  equip  them  and  then 
you  face  a tremendous  civil  liabili- 
ty down  the  road.  Because  in  the 
face  of  this  document,  you'd  have 
to  defend  why  you  continued  to 
say  you  had  a bomb  squad  with- 
out any  equipment.” 

The  Only  Place  to  Train 

Certification  of  the  availability 
of  this  equipment  would  be 
necessary  before  a candidate 
could  enroll  in  the  Hazardous 
Devices  School,  which  is  operated 
by  the  FBI  Bomb  Data  Center  at 
Redstone  Arsenal  in  Huntsville. 
Ala.  The  school,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  has  been  the 
locus  of  bomb  technician  training 
since  the  early  1970’s,  when  the 
military  began  to  ease  away  from 
the  bomb-disposal  business. 

The  school  was  created  by  the 
Army  in  order  to  train  the  police 
bomb  technicians  who  would 
slowly  take  over  its  bomb  respon- 
sibilities. Initially  supported  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  the  school  came 
under  the  exclusive  purview  of 
the  FBI  in  1981,  after  LEAA  was 
phased  out  of  existence  and  after 
a brief  turf  battle  between  the 
Departments  of  Justice  and 
Treasury. 

The  Treasury  Department’s 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  which  had  its  own  ideas 
about  running  the  school,  was 
erased  from  the  picture  by  Con- 
gress. which  reasoned  that  in 
light  of  the  law  enforcement  role 
emphasized  for  police  bomb  tech- 
nicians, the  only  logical  home  for 
the  school  was  the  FBI's  Bomb 
Data  Center. 

It  was  not  until  the  FBI  as- 
sumed sole  control  of  the  school 
that  the  notion  of  uniform 
guidelines  for  bomb  technicians 
had  even  the  slimmest  chance  of 
coming  to  life.  LEAA  reportedly 
dismissed  the  idea  of  national 
standards  during  its  administra- 
tion of  the  school,  reasoning  that 
it  had  no  authority  to  dictate  or 
enforce  any  kind  of  policies  or 
standards  for  poUce  agencies. 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  did  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Bomb 


Technicians  and  Investigators, 
which  was  formed  in  the  early 
70's,  feel  it  had  the  right  or  the 
clout  to  impose  a set  of  standards 
on  police  agencies. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  FBI  on 
the  scene,  more  than  just  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  school 
changed.  The  mind-set  behind 
that  administration  took  on  a new 
look  as  well,  according  to  Quigley. 

“We’re  not  a police  agency, 
we're  an  investigative  agency, 
and  so  we  have  always  been  condi- 
tioned to  do  things  in  the  safest 
possible  way.”  he  said. 

In  addition,  he  noted,  the  FBI 
has  no  “render-safe”  respon- 
sibility when  it  comes  to  bombs, 
so  the  agency  was  not  in  competi- 
tion with  local  police  departments 
in  this  respect.  As  a result,  the 
likelihood  of  local-Federal 
jurisdictional  squabbling  was  vir- 
tually eliminated. 

Asking  the  Tough  Questions 

The  ball  really  got  rolling, 
however,  with  the  start  of  a chain 
of  events  over  a four-year  period, 
according  to  Quigley.  The  first  in- 
cident  to  make  the  bomb- 
technician  community  sit  up  and 
ask  questions  was  the  New  Year’s 
Eve  1982  bombings  that  severely 
injured  the  two  New  York  bomb 
squad  members.  Bomb  techni- 
cians nationwide  pondered  the  no- 
tion of  how  such  injuries  could  oc- 
cur in  New  York,  which  is  is 
generally  viewed  as  the  best 
equipped  bomb  unit  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  deaths  of  Detective  Me- 
Cree  and  Officer  Ball  in  Los 
Angeles  in  February  1986  struck 
another  blow  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  bomb  specialists. 
“For  those  of  us  who  knew  them 


quite  well.”  notes  Quigley,  “it 
was  a terrible  blow  to  know  that 
they  had  everything  available  to 
them  but  they  didn't  use  it.  It  was 
a situation  where  the  procedures 
didn’t  really  match  up  to  the  type 
of  training  we  were  providing 
down  at  Redstone. 

“What  they  did  was  not  some- 
thing we  trained  anybody  to  do, 
so  clearly  they  had  decided  to  do 
something  on  their  own,”  Quigley 
continued.  “Whether  that  was  ex- 
pediency or  being  macho  or  what, 
nobody’ll  know  because  both  of 
them  are  dead.” 

But  it  was  the  guest  appearance 
of  New  York  Detective  Pastorella 
at  the  1986  bomb  commanders’ 
conference  in  Quantico  that  really 
lit  the  fuse  for  the  development  of 
the  guidelines.  The  severely 
maimed  Pastorella,  described  as  a 
gripping  and  eloquent  speaker, 
was  led  to  the  podium,  where  he 
told  his  audience:  “I  have  no 
slides  for  my  talk  today.  Take  a 
good  look  at  me.  I’m  the  show- 
and-tell.” 

The  impact  on  the  assembled 
bomb  squad  commanders,  says 
Quigley,  was  "jarring.” 

“It  had  more  of  an  impact  than 
the  death  of  the  other  two  fellas,” 
says  Quigley,  “because  we 
couldn't  question  them.  All  we 
did  was  mourn  them,  and  you 
mourn  only  for  a short  period  and 
then  you  almost  tend  to  forget. 
But  you  can’t  forget  those  who 
are  alive  among  you,  who’ve  been 
so  seriously  injured,  particularly 
when  they’re  eloquent  as  to  what 
happened.” 

It  was  at  that  point  that  the 
leading  bomb  experts,  including 
the  international  director  of  the 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Bork-bashing: 

Court  nominee  faces  a stacked  deck 


Kennedy 

firmation  process  if  the  very  man 


(Editor's  Note:  With  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  recess  until  Oc- 
tober, this  week's  “Supreme 
Court  Briefs"  column  examines 
the  pre-confirmation  debate  that 
has  surrounded  President 
Reagan's  latest  Supreme  Court 
nominee.} 

a 

After  a long  delay,  caused  more 
by  politics  than  by  precedent,  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Robert  H, 
Bork  to  be  the  next  Associate 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  be  considered 
next  week  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

In  theory,  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  no 
preconceived  notions  regarding 
Judge  Bork’s  fitness  to  mount 
the  bench  of  our  nation's  highest 
court.  The  Senators  are  supposed 


to  keep  an  open  mind  as  they  sit 
through  the  hearings  and  digest 
the  testimony.  Then,  after  serious 
deliberations,  the  committee 
members  take  an  informed,  care 
fully  considered  vote.  Well,  at 
least  that's  the  way  it  is  supposed 

to  work  in  theory. 

In  reality.  Judge  Bork  will  be 
facing  a stacked  deck  with  two  of 
the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  having 
decided  to  keep  their  minds  shut 
and  their  mouths  open.  Senators 
Joseph  R.  Biden  (D.-Del.)  and  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  (D.-Mass.)  have 
been  hasty  and  hypocritical  in 
their  adamant  refusals  to  vote  in 
favor  of  Bork’s  nomination  no 
matter  what  the  hearings  reveal. 

Biden:  The  Hasty 

Senator  Biden.  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  didn't 
always  have  a closed  mind  when  it 
came  to  Judge  Bork’s  qualifica- 
tions. Originally.  Biden  told  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  if  a 
well-qualified  conservative  — like 
Bork  — were  nominated.  "I'd 
have  to  vote  for  him,  and  if  the 


Biden 

groups  tear  me  apart,  that's  the 
medicine  I’ll  have  to  take." 

But  with  his  eyes  on  the  Oval 
Office  and  his  ears  listening  to 
"the  groups"  that  did  indeed 
threaten  to  "tear  him  apart." 
Biden  beat  a hasty  retreat  and 
subsequently  told  the  New  York 
Times  that  " I don't  have  an  open 
mind”  when  it  comes  to  Bork. 

How.  then,  can  Judge  Bork  be 
given  a fair  chance  during  the  con- 


running  the  show  admits  that  he 
does  not  have  an  open  mind? 

Kennedy;  The  Hypocritical 

Biden's  political  cave-in  may  be 
understandable  in  the  light  of  his 
ambition  to  be  the  next  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  his 
statements  are  nowhere  near  as 
galling  as  those  of  his  Judiciary 
Committee  colleague.  Senator 
Kennedy. 

Kennedy  has  called  Bork's 
ethics  into  question  over  the  fir- 
ing of  Special  Prosecutor  Ar- 
chibald Cox  during  the  Water- 
gate investigations.  The  Senator 


noted;  "In  the  Watergate  scandal 
of  1973.  two  distinguished 
Republicans  — Attorney  General 
Elliot  Richardson  and  Deputy  At- 
torney General  William 
Ruckelshaus  — put  integrity  and 
the  Constitution  ahead  of  loyalty 
to  a corrupt  President,  when  they 
refused  to  do  Richard  Nixon's  dir- 
ty work  and  obey  his  order  to  fire 
Special  Prosecutor  Archibald 
Cox.  The  deed  devolved  on 
Solicitor  General  Robert  Bork. 
who  executed  the  unconscionable 
assignment  that  has  become  one 
of  the  darkest  chapters  for  the 
rule  of  law  in  American  history.*' 

It  is  laughable  to  hear  Kennedy 
piously  preach  about  "integrity" 
— the  same  Ted  Kennedy  who  as  a 
young  man  was  expelled  from 
Harvard  for  cheating.  And  Ken- 
nedy conveniently  omits  the  fact 
that  former  Attorney  General 
Richardson  recently  agreed  with 
Bork  's  actions  in  the  Cox  matter. 

But  Kennedy's  hypocrisy  does 
not  stop  there.  Without  produc- 
ing a shred  of  proof  to  back  up  any 
of  a litany  of  hysterical  claims,  he 
charges;  "Robert  Bork's  America 
is  a land  in  which  women  would  be 
forced  into  back-alley  abortions, 
blacks  would  sit  at  segregated 
lunch  counters,  rogue  police  could 
break  down  citizens'  doors  in  mid- 
night raids,  school  children  could 
not  be  taught  about  evolution. 

Continued  on  Page  13 


Reagan  opens  fire  in  push  to  win 
poiice  support  for  Bork  nomination 


That  old  trouper.  President 
Reagan,  looked  every  inch  the 
trooper  as  he  donned  a campaign 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


hat  and  waved  to  the  crowd.  The 
hat  was  presented  by  Lieut. 
Johnnie  Hughes  of  the  Maryland 
State  Police  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Troopers  Coalition  and  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Coun- 
cil. The  occasion  was  a White 
House  briefing  on  July  29  for  the 
NLEC  on  the  President's  nomina- 
tion of  Federal  Judge  Robert  H. 
Bork  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

At  the  briefing  the  President 
fired  his  opening  salvo  in  the  fight 
to  get  Judge  Bork  confirmed,  in 
the  face  of  what  is  expected  to  be  a 
close  battle  in  the  Senate.  On 
hand  were  21  ^members  of  the 
NLEC.  a coalition  of  the  ex- 
ecutive heads  of  15  national  law 
enforcement  associations  and 
uniformed  members  of  the  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  New  Jersey 
Troopers  Coalitions,  the  National 
Sheriffs  Association  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  I chair  the  NLEC  but, 
regretfully,  was  unable  to  attend 
the  briefing. 

President  Reagan  offered  high 
praise  for  the  NLEC  and  for  the 
law  enforcement  community  in 
general.  "For  two  centuries  our 
Constitution  has  secured  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  people 
from  every  part  of  the  Earth  who 
left  behind  the  lands  of  their 
ancestors  and  came  here  to  live  in 


President  Reagan  tries  a trooper’s  hat  on  for  size  after  addressing  the 
National  Law  Enforcement  Council.  WKJeWofW  Photo 


reedom  and  to  call  themselves 
Americans.”  he  said.  “I  say  this 
o you  because  you,  and  members 
f the  law  enforcement  communi- 
y like  you,  have  played  a special 
ole  in  our  nation  ever  since  its 
ounding. 

"The  men  who  wrote  the  Con- 
titution  said  that  among  their 
lurposes  were  to  ‘establish 
ustice  and  ensure  domestic  tran- 
luility,'  " the  President  contin- 
led.  "They  knew  that  for  this  to 
le  a land  of  liberty,  it  must  also  be 
; land  of  lawful  order.  Too  many 


courts  appear  to  regard  the 
serious  business  of  ensuring  our 
domestic  peace  and  protecting 
our  nation's  communities  against 
crime  as  a kind  of  intricate  game 
that  pitted  police  officers  against 
clever  lawyers.  And  always  we 
heard  about  the  rights  of 
criminals,  rarely  those  of  their 
victims." 

The  President  said  that  his  Ad- 
ministration's war  against  crime 
has  produced  results.  He  cited  the 
doubling  of  the  number  of  convic- 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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Cooper: 


Policing  loses  in  an  era  of  no  military  draft 


By  Christopher  Cooper 

The  year  is  1968.  America  is  preparing 
to  send  a man  to  the  moon,  and  the 
streets  of  many  American  cities  are  filled 
with  cries  of  anguish  and  disbelief  as 
racial  strife  and  anti-war  protests  shake 
the  country's  stability.  At  the  same  time, 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
graduates  its  largest  academy  class  ever, 
one  that  was  deployed  within  three  days 
after  the  start  of  the  academy  due  to 
unrest  on  Harlem  streets. 

It  may  not  have  been  a difficult  deci- 
sion for  police  administrators  to  put  raw 
recruits  into  the  streets  after  just  three 
days  of  police  academy  training,  for  oiost 
had  recently  returned  from  the  jungles  of 
Vietnam.  As  far  as  administrators  were 
concerned,  they  had  in  their  grasp 
recruits  whose  military  experience  repre- 
sented years  of  utilizing  the  very  skills 
that  the  police  academy  taught:  respect 
for  authority,  an  understanding  of  team 


work,  the  ability  to  function  in  a crisis 
situation,  firearms  proficiency  and  an  in- 
clination toward  physical  fitness. 

In  1987.  military  duty  is  the 
individual's  own  choice  rather  than  a 
universal  expectation.  Today’s  18  year 
old.  once  unsure  of  what  lay  ahead  due  to 
the  draft,  need  concern  himself  with  little 
more  than  whether  his  yellow  tie  will 
blend  well  with  his  cream-colored 
“Miami  Vice"  shorts.  The  abandonment 
of  conscriptive  military  service  also  begs 
the  question:  What  does  a lack  of  police 
recruits  with  military  experience  mean  to 
law  enforcement  agencies? 

The  Task  of  Transformation 

During  the  1960's.  many  of  America's 
young  men  were  swallowed  up  into 
military  boot  camps  and  placed  into 
situations  where  they  confronted  pain, 
stress  and,  as  important,  cameraderie. 
Some  were  offered  early  service 
discharges  in  return  for  service  with 


Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation's  newspapers. 

Why  plastic  guns? 

“There  are  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  people's  obsession  with  weapons.  But  not  one  is  ra- 
tional for  handguns  made  of  plastic.  Plastic?  The  stuff  bread  wrappers  and  picnic 
forks  are  made  of?  It's  big  business;  it's  also  material  that's  light-years  different  from 
throwaway  forks.  It  has  similar  advantages,  though,  being  light  and  concealable  and 
easily  carried  (OK  for  soldiers  but  out  of  place  in  a hijacker's  or  insane  person's  hands). 
Metal  detectors  don't  pick  them  up.  That  means  a nightmare  for  airport  security.  Pro- 
posed Federal  legislation  would  ban  private  ownership  of  plastic  handguns.  In  a 
perverse  way,  things  are  looking  better  and  better  that  it  wiU  be  passed.  The  National 
Rifle  Association  is  trying  to  face  down  the  police  in  the  lobbying  battle  over  this.  The 
NRA  is  opposed  to  the  ban.  The  nation's  police  want  it.  They  are  puzzled  about 
anyone's  legitimate  need  for  plastic  guns;  also  for  machine  guns  and  plastic  bullets  — 
the  'cop-killer'  bullets.  The  latter  were  banned  last  year  by  Congress.  The  NRA 
wanted  them,  too.  A lot  of  people  prefer  to  listen  to  professional  officers  rather  than 
professional  lobbyists.  The  NRA  has  excessive  amounts  of  money  to  seduce  politi- 
cians' votes,  but  elected  officials  would  be  well  advised  to  think  twice  on  this  one. 
They  don’t  want  to  be  accused  of  standing  in  the  way  of  the  police  doing  their  job.” 

— The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times 
July  29.  1987 


A better  way  to  prevent  crime 

“The  law-and-order  approach  to  fighting  crime  hasn’t  worked.  The  rate  of  violent 
crime  keeps  edging  up.  The  police  aren't  likely  to  be  able  to  catch  more  lawbreakers. 
The  criminal  justice  system  has  small  chance  of  improving  its  conviction  rate.  Longer 
prison  sentences  help  only  a little.  The  only  way  to  reduce  crime  that  holds  any 
possibility  of  substantial  results  is  to  change  the  circumstances  that  produce  large 
numbers  of  people  who  commit  street  crime.  These  are  the  messages,  delivered  with 
abundant  evidence,  from  Hans  Zeisel.  a professor  emeritus  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  and  an  expert  on  criminal  justice  systems,  in  commentaries 
published  in  The  Tribune.  But  city  schools  largely  fail  the  youngsters  who  turn  to 
crime  in  adolescence.  Far  too  many  high-risk  children  can’t  succeed  in  school.  They 
fail  behind,  lose  interest,  become  discouraged  with  failure  and  drop  out.  Without  a 
high  school  diploma  or  skills,  they  are  unemployable.  Street  crime  and  drugs  become 
among  the  few  options  open  to  them.  Like  many  others.  Mr.  Zeisel  concluded  that 
prevention  of  school  failure  — and  the  high  crime  rate  among  dropouts  — must  begin 
long  before  first  grade.  Youngsters  who  start  first  grade  able  and  eager  to  keep  on 
learning  stand  a much  better  chance  of  succeeding  in  school,  of  qualifying  for  college 
and  other  advancement  opportunities,  of  becoming  employable  young  adults.  And 
the  more  they  have  going  for  them,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  drift  into  street  crime  and 
drugs.  Early  learning  programs  aren’t  a sole  answer  to  preventing  crime,  of  course.  No 
single  approach  is.  But  they  do  work,  as  countless  studies  now  show.  They  are  enor- 
mously cost-effective.  And  surely  they  fit  our  society  better  than  more  policing  and 
harsher  criminal  penalties.  It’s  time  this  country  invested  much  more  heavily  in  the 
mental  abilities  of  its  children  during  the  ages  when  their  brains  are  developing  most 
rapidly  and  the  benefits  will  be  greatest." 

— The  Chicago  Tribune 
July  19.  1987 


salivating  state  police  agencies.  If  these 
men  could  just  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
hills  and  swamps  of  Vietnam,  these  agen- 
cies believed  they  would  be  spared  the 
burdensome  task  of  training  these 
recruits  from  scratch  to  transform  them 
into  police  officers. 

Today’s  police  departments  are  not  as 


fortunate.  Many  state  and  local  agencies 
have  expanded  and  lengthened  their 
academy  training  programs  — although 
Continued  on  Page  12 
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Durrant: 

Police  divorce:  no  quick  fix 
for  nagging  social  problem 


By  John  D.  Durrant 

Police  officers  deal  with  the  by- 
products of  divorce  on  a daily  basis. 
Domestic  disputes,  drug  abuse  end 
juvenile  offenses  are  all  common 
derivatives  of  the  broken  home.  Unfor- 
tunately, though,  police  officers 
themselves  often  fall  victim  to  the  same 
social  cancer  that  complicates  their  pro- 
fessional lives. 

Putting  the  problem  of  police  divorce 
in  perspective  is  a difficult  task.  Law  en- 
forcement officers  seldom  stand  in  awe  of 
statisticians  and  often  afford  them  the 
same  level  of  trust  as  they  do  criminal 
defense  attorneys.  As  one  gruff  old  police 
veteran  explained  (paraphrasing  an  old 
adage);  "There  are  bars,  damn  liars  and 
statisticians.”  To  deal  effectively  with 
the  topic,  we  must  utilize  statistics.  In 
doing  so,  unfortunately,  it  is  easy  to  sup- 
port any  point  of  view  with  numbers.  A 
pessimist  would  use  U.S.  Census  find- 
ings that  project  that  one  out  of  two  mar- 
riages will  terminate  in  the  divorce 
courts.  An  optimist  might  turn  to  a pro- 
fessional pollster  like  Louis  Harris,  who 
estimates  that  one  in  eight  marriages  will 
crash  and  bum. 

A realist  would  see  the  truth  lying 
somewhere  between  those  two  poles. 
Specific  statistics  on  police  divorces  are 
not  readily  available,  but  would  parallel 
those  of  the  general  population.  When 
dealing  with  police  divorce,  regional 
demographic  studies  may  prove  even 
these  statistics  less  than  accurate,  in- 


asmuch as  certain  locales  may  have  a 
higher  or  lower  propensity  for  divorce 
than  others.  If  it  is  of  any  consolation, 
police  divorce  rates  are  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  as  those  for  dentists, 
business  executives  and  unemployed 
statisticians. 

There  are  as  many  reasons  for  divorce 
as  there  are  divorces.  Each  marital  rela- 
tionship has  a unique  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  police  marriages  are  af- 
fected by  the  same  stressors  common  to 
all  marital  unions.  But  in  law  enforce- 
ment there  is  more.  That  ever-present 
phrase,  “on-the-job,”  can  haunt  relation- 
ships. Some  describe  the  job  as  a third- 
party  marriage.  Thus  jealousy  often 
becomes  the  watchword  as  the  marriage 
begins  to  fail.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a 
spouse  to  compete  with  an  occupation, 
and  there  is  no  more  difficult  job  than 
that  of  a peace  officer’s  spouse. 

Since  the  early  1950’s,  the  fantasy 
world  of  television  has  distorted  the  law 
enforcement  image  from  many  view- 
points. The  Lone  Ranger  and  his  faithful 
Indian  companion.  Tonto,  were  among 
the  first  centurions  to  lead  alternative 
lifestyles.  Later  we  moved  to  the  likes  of 
“Dragnet”  and  "CHiPs,”  finally  seeing 
reality  in  our  living  rooms  with  “Police 
Story”  and  the  highly  acclaimed  “Hill 
Street  Blues.”  The  silver  screens  of 
Hollywood  have  distorted  our  domestic 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Letters 


To  the  editor: 

Your  July  14  article  about  NCIC  was  a 
good  one,  though  slightly  misleading. 
There  was  an  implication  the  NCIC  Ad- 
visory Policy  Board  had  “approved”  cer- 
tain proposals.  That  is  incorrect. 

The  Board  asked  for  ideas  from  justice 
professionals  in  every  one  of  the  states  on 
how  NCIC  could  do  a better  job.  more 
wisely  using  our  tax  dollars.  We  recently 
referred  some  of  those  ideas  for  detailed 
study.  The  Board  needs  a great  deal  more 
information  before  a recommendation 
can  be  made  to  the  FBI  as  to  any  NCIC 
improvements. 

There  has  been  no  FBI  proposal  to  ex- 


pand NCIC.  and  the  Advisory  Policy 
Board  has  not  recommended  any  change. 
We  will  not  hesitate  to  make  recommen- 
dations when  and  if  we  determine  there  is 
a reasonable,  lawful  and  economical  way 
to  improve  the  program  with  the  support 
of  the  Congress  and  the  vast  majority  of 
responsible  Americans. 

Criticism  of  non-existent  proposals  is 
incongruous  with  logic.  Criticism  of  ef- 
forts to  improve  our  government  is 
unreasonable. 

W.  GRAY  BUCKLEY 
Chairman 
NCIC  Advisory  Policy  Board 
Denver.  Colo. 
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You  deal  with  police  long  enough  and  you  start  to  think 
you 've  heard  every  possible  reason  for  becoming  a cop: 
good  pay  and  benefits:  Civil  Service  job  security:  the 
chance  to  serve  one's  community:  an  opportunity  to 
wield  a gun  and  considerable  authority. 

'I'hen  you  meet  a veteran  law  enforcer  like  Douglas 
Gibb,  the  Police  Chief  of  Honolulu,  and  you  start  to 
rethink  old  beliefs.  Gibb,  a Hawaii  native,  is  a former 
restaurateur  who  became  a cop  at  the  age  of  26.  His 
reason  for  abandoning  the  food  service  business  in  favor 
of  law  enforcement:  “I  found  out  that  I would  much 
rather  face  a man  with  a gun  or  a knife  than  a hungry 
patron  whose  table  you'd  given  away  on  Easter  Sunday. 
At  least  you  know  what  to  expect  from  a guy  with  a 
gun. " 

Since  then,  Gibb  has  had  no  cause  for  regrets.  He  has 
served  in  all  areas  of  the  Honolulu  Police  Department, 
and  became  its  chief  in  1983 after  just  16  years  on  the  job. 
He  deals  regularly  with  a melting  pot  community  that 
includes  native  Hawaiians,  Filipinos.  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Polynesians  and  whites.  In  fact,  it  is  the 


whites  who  are  targeted  by  the  department  as  a "minoii- 
ty  group"  under  equal  employment  guidelines. 

Gibb.  47,  is  a voluble  police  executive  who  speaks  infor- 
matively and  matter-of-factly  on  a variety  of  subjects, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse. 
Situated  as  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific.  Hawaii  gets 
it  coming  and  going  with  respect  to  drug  trafficking. 
Contraband  cargoes  from  the  Orient  pass  through  the 
islands  on  their  way  to  the  U.S.  mainland,  while  other 
drug  shipments  from  the  mainland  reach  Hawaii  for 
trans’shipment  elsewhere.  (And  that  doesn't  even  take 
into  account  the  abundance  of  home-grown,  high-grade 
marijuana  that  is  cultivated  in  Hawaii  — marijuana  that 
supplies  a crucial  part  of  the  islands'  underground 
economy.) 

Th  e Honolulu  police  — described  by  Gibb  as  "never  too 
proud  to  take  good  ideas  from  others  — have  im- 
plemented a local  copy  of  the  Operation  DARE  (Drug 
Abuse  Resistance  Education)  program  that  has  been 
employed  with  considerable  success  by  the  Los  Angeles 


Police  Department  Gibb  and  his  troops  have  gone  one 
step  further,  and  have  contracted  for  a formal  evaluation 
of  the  program  overtime,  to  determine  if  the  DARE  ap- 
proach really  has  a lasting  impact  on  youngsters.  The 
HPDalso  employs  a model  drug-testing  program  for  its 
officers,  one  that  permits  officers  who  fail  the  test  once 
to  undergo  rehabilitation  and  be  returned  to  their  jobs. 
The  program  also  uses  a variety  of  measures  to 
eliminate  false  positive  results  and  readings  that  may  be 
due  to  passive  inhalation  of  marijuana  smoke. 

Gibb  and  his  officers  recently  rolled  out  a blueprint  for 
the  1990  $ that  will  be  guiding  the  department  in  the 
years  to  come.  as  Gibb  sees  things,  they'll  need 
every  bit  of  policing  savvy  they  can  muster,  what  with 
economic  forecasts  predicting  that  a booming  popula- 
tion may  lead  to  a community  of  "haves"  and  "have- 
nots  by  the  year2(X)5.  The  chiefis  resolute  in  the  face  of 
the  gloomy  outlook,  saying  that  it  won't  affect  the 
uniform  quality  of  policing  "if  / have  anything  to  do 
about  it  He  admits  he  s no  economic  expert,  but  he's  a 
police  chief  who  knows  good  policing  when  he  sees  it 


“[We’re]  changing  the  way  law 
enforcement  in  this  community 
works,  by  imbuing  in  the 
personnel  that  they  must 
become  more  community- 

oriented.” 


Douglas  G. 

Gibb 

Police  Chief  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  Given  some  of  the 
demographics  of  Honolulu  — the  fact  that  it’s  the 
largest  city  in  the  last  state  to  join  the  union,  and  its 
location  on  a Pacific  island  — how  have  these  factors 
combined  to  foster  either  self-sufficiency  or  isolation  in 
terms  of  policing? 

GIBB:  Unfortunately,  to  some  degree  there’s  a bit  of 
isolation  in  that  as  far  as  technological  advances  — 
computer-aided  dispatching  and  the  like  — Honolulu 
has  been  somewhat  behind  the  times.  That  doesn’t 
mean  we  haven’t  been  involved  in  or  deeply  concerned 
with  modern-day  policing.  We  certainly  have.  But  if  we 
were  to  pinpoint  a particular  area  where  we  may  have 
fallen  back  it’s  been  in  technological  development. 

LEN:  In  an  earlier  conversation  you  mentioned  a prob- 
lem with  serial  murder.  What’s  the  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  has  a technological  shortfall  compounded  the 
problem  for  you? 

GIBB:  About  two  years  ago  we  had  our  Hawaii  state 
law  enforcement  officials  association  meeting,  and  we 
invited  clinical  psychologists  from  around  the  country 
to  come  in  and  discuss  various  things  that  clinical 


killing  incidents  are  concerned,  and  he  predicted  that 
because  of  the  sophistication  in  travel  now  and  the 
various  airlines  that  serve  Honolulu  at  fairly  low  cost,  it 
was  a matter  of  time  before  things  like  serial  killing 
would  be  upon  us.  It  was  three  or  four  months  after  that 
that  we  experienced  our  first  cases  of  that  sort. 

LEN:  Did  you  catch  the  killer  in  that  case? 

GIBB;  Unfortunately  I can  only  say  that  we  did  focus  in 
on  one  individual,  who  we  firmly  believe  was  responsible 
for  these.  However,  at  this  particular  juncture  there  is 
not  enough  evidence  to  take  him  into  court.  The  killings 
have  stopped,  by  the  way. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  technology,  which  you  mentioned 
earlier,  did  you  avail  yourself  of  the  Violent  Criminal 
Apprehension  Program  (VI-CAP)  run  by  the  FBI? 

GIBB:  The  FBI’s  Behavioral  Science  Unit  was  very 
much  a part  of  our  investigation  when  we  launched  that 
here,  and  was  a very  valuable  resource  for  us  while  it 
was  being  conducted. 

LEN:  Another  example  of  an  "imported  crime  trend 
concerns  the  drugging  of  customers  by  prostitutes.  For 
starters,  what  level  of  prostitution  are  you  dealing  with 
there? 


to  be  one  of  the  cities  on  their  itinerary.  It’s  a difficult 
problem  that  Honolulu  has  wrestled  with  for  a number 
of  years,  and  probably  with  about  as  much  success  as 
other  cities.  In  terms  of  the  drugging  cases,  it  became 
known  to  me  that  we  were  about  two  or  three  years 
behind  everybody  else.  There  had  been  some  other  in- 
cidents recorded  in  the  western  states  about  three  years 
prior  to  our  first  experience  here  in  Honolulu. 

Volunteerism  gone  sour 

LEN:  At  one  time,  didn’t  you  use  civilian  volunteers  to 
get  the  goods  on  prostitutes  in  Honolulu? 

GIBB;  We  did  only  once,  and  probably  it  will  serve  to 
the  department's  everlasting  embarrassment.  We  had  a 
volunteer  who  offered  his  services,  and  without  going 
into  a great  amount  of  detail,  when  the  matter  came  up 
in  court  there  was  a large  hue  and  cry  in  the  community, 
basicaUy  yelling  "Foul!”  The  community’s  reaction  to 
those  sorts  of  Uctics  was  very  negative,  and  certainly 
something  that  a police  agency  has  got  to  take  into  con- 
sideration when  it  wants  very  much  to  be  sensitive  to 
what  the  community  wants.  I can  t really  tell  you  why 
the  community  reacted  the  way  it  did.  I don  t think,  had 
it  been  a successful  effort  in  prosecution,  that  we  would 
have  had  any  problem  at  all  in  pulling  together  a list  of 
volunteers.  We  probably  would  have  had  to  beat  them 
away  from  the  door. 


psychologists  discuss.  One  of  the  presentations  was 
made  by  Roger  Depue.  who  works  out  of  the  FBI 
Academy  in  Quantico.  Va.  He  speculated  that  Honolulu 
is  actually  behind  the  times  as  far  as  things  like  serial 


GIBB;  Probably  no  more  and  no  less  than  any  other 
tourist  destination.  It’s  my  understanding  that  there  is 
a circuit  that  prostitutes  travel,  and  Honolulu  happens 


LEN;  What’s  being  done  to  get  over  the  hump  of  isola- 
tion from  trends  in  crime  and  policing  on  the  mainland? 

Continued  on  Page  lO 
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**We’re  backward  in 
the  sense  of  getting 
people  to  realize  that 
technology  is 
required  — along 
with  other  things  — 
to  accomplish  the 
law  enforcement 
mission.” 

CoDtinued  from  Page  9 

GIBB;  Well,  maybe  I ought  to  qualify  what  I meant  by 
saying  that  we're  behind  the  times.  I think  a large  in* 
fluence  in  that  regard  has  been  budgetary.  It  takes  a 
great  deal  of  effort  to  sell  an  expensive  program,  not 
only  here  at  the  city  level  but  at  the  state  level  as  well. 
Our  sUte  government,  after  three  or  four  years  of  very 
difficult  negotiating,  finally  passed  an  APIS  bill  — auto- 
mated fingerprint  identification  systems  - authorizing 
$4.5  million  for  the  acquisition  of  a statewide  system. 
But  it  took  four  years  of  battling  in  the  Legislature  to 
get  it  through,  and  we  almost  didn't  make  it  this  year. 
So  it’s  not  that  we’re  backwards.  1 would  defend  our 
department  against  that  accusation,  but  certainly  we  re 
backward  in  the  sense  of  getting  people  to  realize  that 
technology  is  required,  along  with  a whole  host  of  other 
things  to  accomplish  the  law  enforcement  mission. 

LEN:  What'a  the  nature  of  your  relations  with  other 
police  chiefs  on  the  islands? 

GIBB:  They’re  very,  very  good.  We  have  to  be  very 
close  here,  although  we're  separated  by  bodies  of  water. 
The  problems  that  we  have  are  basically  the  same. 
There’s  a very  highly  transient  group  of  inter-island  in- 
dividuals involved  in  a whole  host  of  things,  not  ex- 
clusive of  narcotics  trafficking  and  gambling  and.  to 
some  degree,  the  processing  of  stolen  property.  We  meet 
four  times  a year  and  discuss  the  direction  that  we  ought 
to  be  taking  as  it  relates  to  our  own  local  brand  of 
organized  crime  and  that  traditionally  has  been  very 
successful  because  we  have  that  relationship. 

LEN:  Does  this  relationship  carry  over  to  the  sharing  of 
resources,  such  as  equipment  or  personnel? 

GIBB:  Very  definitely.  Unfortunately.  Honolulu, 
because  it  is  the  largest  department  in  the  state,  winds 
up  giving  more  than  it  gets.  But  it’s  an  investment,  I 
think,  in  the  future.  If  we  provide  them  with  the 
assistance  we  are  actually  contributing  toward  decreas- 
ing the  potential  of  something  happening  in  our  com- 
munity. There’s  no  state  police  here, 

Criminal  melting  pot 

LEN:  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  have  your  own 
particular  variety  of  wganized  crime? 

GIBB:  It  involves  basically  local  people,  people  of  local 
ancestry  or  mixed  blood  — Filipino,  Japanese. 
Hawaiian,  Chinese,  Portuguese.  Caucasian.  It's  a 
melting  pot  of  individuals  that  are  basically  involved  in 
the  traditional  things  that  other  organized  crime  groups 
are  involved  in.  Basically  it  revolves  around  the  traffick- 
ing in  narcotics  and  everything  else  that  falls  beneath 
that.  Honolulu  has  a big  cock-fighting  interest,  starting 
with  the  Filipino  community  and  extending  beyond 
that,  and  a large  number  of  local  people  use  that  as  a 
medium  for  gambling. 

LEN:  What  part  does  Hawaii  play  in  terms  of  the  inter- 
national narcotics  trade? 

GIBB:  I think  we’re  considered  a major  trans-shipment 
point,  largely  coming  in  from  the  Far  East  and  heading 
for  the  West  Coast.  We  also  have  it  coming  the  other 
way,  sometimes  heading  for  the  Far  East.  But  that  isn't 


as  much  an  influence  as  the  former.  We  have  a very  ac- 
tive airport  detail  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration in  Honolulu  has  a detaU  assigned  to  the  air- 
port that  has  been  somewhat  successful  in  interdicting 
not  only  international  trafficking  but  that  coming  m 
from  the  West  Coast  as  wcU. 

LEN:  Is  Hawaii  still  a significant  source  of  domestic 
marijuana  production? 

GIBB:  It  presents  a significant  problem.  Fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  depending  on  who’s  looking  at  it.  it  s 
mostly  on  the  outer  islands  — Maui.  Kauai  and  the  big 
island  of  Hawaii.  The  big  island  has  the  largest  problem 
in  the  state  in  that  it  is  the  largest  of  the  inhabited 
isUnds  in  the  chain  and  has  the  largest  number  of  forest 
areas  that  are  being  used  to  grow  the  stuff.  Since  19'75  or 
1976,  the  harvest  tonnage  has  increased,  yet  it  is 
speculated  that  we  are  only  picking  up  somewhere  be- 
tween 10  and  20  percent  of  the  crop.  So  our  efforts  are 
not  necessarUy  for  naught,  but  they’re  certainly  not 
having  much  of  an  effect  on  the  production.  We've  now 
had  an  environmental  impact  statement  that  in  essence 
permits  us  in  certain  public  lands  to  use  a diesel  emul- 
sion spray  to  spray  these  plants  and  avoid  the  back- 
breaking hours  of  rappelling  down  into  remote  areas  and 
harvesting  and  slinging  the  loads  back  up.  and  moving 
personnel  in  and  out  of  these  areas.  It’s  a terribly  costly 
effort  now  to  be  replaced  by  spraying  in  selected  areas 
of  the  big  island.  We  hope  that  that’s  going  to  have  some 
effect,  although  as  you  can  appreciate,  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity contributes  a great  deal  to  what  they  call  the 
underground  economy.  So  we’re  benefiting  from  this. 


LEN:  In  that  vein,  you’ve  devel<^>ed  a "blueprint”  for 
the  Honolulu  Police  Department  fw  the  1990’a.  What 
are  some  of  the  goals  and  objectivea  identified  in  this 
document? 

GIBB:  In  essence,  the  goals  just  articulate  value 
statements  for  the  department,  and  provide  a means  for 
setting  certain  goals  for  our  various  divisions.  The  divi- 
sions expand  on  them  and  the  means  of  accomplishing 
them.  What  it’s  directed  to  is  changing  the  way  law  en- 
forcement in  this  community  works,  by  imbuing  in  the 
personnel  in  the  department  that  they  must  become 
more  community-oriented  and,  in  turn,  emphasizing  to 
the  community  that  the  law  enforcement  responsibility 
is  not  totally  that  of  the  police  department.  The  com- 
munity must  recognize  that  it  shares  that  responsibili- 
ty. Then  there  are  a whole  host  of  smaller  objectives  that 
fall  under  that  — I could  spend  three  hours  just  telling 
you  all  the  particulars  of  it.  But  that’s  basically  where 
we're  heading. 

Accepting  a DARE 

LEN:  How  about  Just  a few  of  the  particulars? 

GIBB:  Take  the  community  relations  area.  We  have  a 
division  that  is  assigned  that  specific  responsibility, 
and  its  goal  is  to  pilot  and  implement  a model  program  in 
drug  awareness  resistance  education.  That  s one  of  the 
programs  that  we  borrowed  from  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department,  and  probably  one  of  the  wisest  things  this 
department  has  done  in  many,  many  years.  In  essence, 
that  program  helps  to  build  a shield  around  youngsters 
in  our  elementary  schools  so  that  when  the  temptations 


“Our  population  growth  is  running  about 
50  percent  faster  than  the  national  norm. 
That  will  eventually  equate  to  a problem 
with  an  increase  in  crime.” 


Future  shock 

LEN:  Economic  growth  has  been  a major  factor  in 
Hawaii  in  recent  years.  What  kind  of  impact  has  that 
had  on  police  work  there? 

GIBB:  Well,  it  would  probably  be  better  for  us  to  look  at 
what’s  in  store  for  us  in  the  next  20  years  or  so.  Our 
economic  growth  rate  annually  is  about  1.1  percent,  and 
it's  1.2  for  the  nation.  Our  population  growth  is  running 
about  50  percent  faster  than  the  national  norm.  What  it 
boils  down  to  is  that  we  re  going  to  wind  up  here  with  a 
larger  population  that  is  not  working,  compared  to  the 
national  norm.  And  you  know  what  that  will  eventually 
equate  to:  a problem  with  an  increase  in  crime.  But  what 
concerns  me  about  the  future  here  is  that  the  major 
sources  of  employment  in  this  community  are  going  to 
be  the  trades,  services  — as  it  relates  to  the  tourist  trade 
— and  government.  Those  are  going  to  be  the  major 
sources  of  employment  here.  The  economic  experts  here 
in  the  state  almost  never  agree  on  anything,  but  I think 
on  this  particular  point  they  agree  that  unless  certain 
things  are  done  to  stop  this  trend,  we’re  going  to  evolve 
into  a "have”  and  "have-not”  community  by  the  year 
2005. 

LEN:  Some  say  that  the  future  may  bring  private  polic- 
ing for  the  rich  who  can  afford  it,  leaving  public  police 
agencies  to  look  after  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged 
areas.  Is  that  likely  to  come  true  in  Honolulu? 

GIBB:  Not  if  I have  anything  to  do  about  it,  but  who 
knows?  It  may  come  after  my  time.  I certainly  hope  that 
that’s  not  the  case,  and  that  this  state,  having  been  put 
on  notice  that  our  economic  situation  is  as  bleak  as  has 
been  predicted,  will  be  taking  steps  to  turn  that  around, 
I 'm  not  the  economic  expert  to  tell  you  how  that's  done. 
There  are  people  who  are  far  more  qualified  than  me, 
who  are  going  to  have  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
make  some  major  decisions  on  how  we  are  going  to  deter 
that  from  occurring.  As  it’s  set  now,  we’re  going  to  see  a 
big  jump  in  our  resident  population  here,  about  25  per- 
cent, with  very  close  to  a million  on  the  island  of  Oahu 
alone.  One  out  of  every  six  of  those  people  by  the  year 
2005  are  going  to  be  tourists,  as  opposed  to  one  out  of 
ten  at  present. 


of  drugs  are  foisted  on  them  at  the  higher  grade  levels, 
they’re  going  to  be  able  to  fend  them  off  without  feeling 
what  is  popularly  referred  to  as  peer  pressure. 

We  also  want  to  civilianize  certain  supervisory  posi- 
tions in  divisions  like  the  communications  division, 
where  we  have  traditionally  had  uniformed  people 
assigned.  There's  also  decentralizing  the  patrol  function 
in  the  city  proper  of  Honolulu,  building  up  frequency 
command  structures  as  opposed  to  having  one  person  in 
charge  for  the  entire  patrol  function  for  the  entire  city  of 
Honolulu.  By  dividing  that  up  into  frequencies,  supervi- 
sion is  a lot  closer. 

LEN:  And,  I presume,  you  become  a lot  closer  to  the 
community  in  the  process. 

GIBB:  Exactly.  We’ve  accomplished  that  in  a number 
of  areas  by  building  sub-stations  in  some  of  the  more 
remote  parts  of  Oahu.  We  opened  a small  walk-in  station 
at  Waikiki,  for  example,  which  is  certainly  turning  out 
to  be  a plus  for  the  department  for  a number  of  reasons*  I 
think  99  percent  of  their  work  over  there  is  answering 
questions  on  how  to  find  certain  streets  in  Waikiki.  But 
it  does  create  a profile  for  the  police  department,  one 
that  I think  is  positive.  And  we’re  going  to  continue  to 
do  that.  As  downtown  Honolulu  is  redeveloped,  there 
are  plans  to  put  in  storefront  stations  as  well. 

LEN;  You’re  said  to  be  an  advocate  of  participatory 
management  — a concept  that  is  anathema  to  many 
police  chiefs.  How  does  this  type  of  management  style 
work  in  the  Honolulu  Police  Department? 

GIBB:  It’s  largely  worked  through  the  blueprint  for  the 
90’s.  Each  commander  has  been  given  a copy  of  it,  and  in 
fact  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  these  goals  and 
objectives.  It  was,  in  essence,  with  a few  words  of  en- 
couragement from  the  administrative  staff  and  myself, 
the  work  of  our  division  commanders.  They  established 
the  blueprint  for  the  90’s  in  setting  these  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  the  department  for  the  next  10  or  15  years. 
How  they  accomplish  them  are  determinations  that 
they  make  after  consulting  with  their  patrol  lieutenants 
and  patrol  sergeants.  So  I would  term  that  "par- 
ticipatory” — not  necessarily  to  the  nth  degree,  but  par- 
ticipatory nonetheless. 
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LEN:  Some  of  the  reluctance  toward  participatory 
management  by  police  chiefs  seems  to  stem  from  a 
belief  that  without  a strict  military  model  of  policing 
command  and  discipline  will  break  down.  How  does  this 
management  style  fit  in  with  the  kind  of  discipline  that 
is  needed  for  effective  law  enforcement? 

GIBB:  I think  it  complements  what  we  have  here,  and 
I'd  like  to  think  we  have  a fairly  strong  internal 
disciplinary  process.  They  complement  each  other.  Par- 
ticipation at  the  policy  level  is  minimi2ed,  as  you  can 
probably  appreciate.  Certainly  with  the  programs  that 
are  implemented  at  the  patrol  level,  we  would  want  them 
to  provide  their  input,  and  where  we  can  we  would  imple- 
ment those  programs,  if  they  merit  implementation. 
And  in  large  part  their  recommendations  are  exactly 
what  are  put  into  action. 

LEN:  Given  Hawaii's  status  as  a tourist  mecca,  as  you 
noted,  your  agency  must  have  considerable  experience 
in  dealing  with  tourists  and  crime  — whether  the 
tourists  are  the  victims  or  the  offenders.  What  are  some 
of  the  problems  attendant  to  tourism  in  Hawaii? 

GIBB:  It's  largely  limited  to  property  crimes.  I don't 
know  what  it  is  about  people  but  they  sometimes  travel 
with  the  family  jewels  and  flaunt  them  wherever  they 
go.  They’re  really  careless  with  their  personal  property 
in  some  of  our  tourist  locations.  Unfortunately  for  our 
visitors,  their  personal  property  seems  to  be  the  object 
of  choice. 

LEN:  I recall  that  at  one  time  Hawaii  paid  for  return 
trips  to  the  islands  for  victims  from  the  mainland,  in 
order  to  secure  their  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
case.  Is  this  still  done? 

GIBB:  Oh  yes.  It’s  still  very  much  a part  of  the  Waikiki 
Improvement  Association’s  goals  and  objectives.  They 
started  that  a number  of  years  ago  and  it’s  a tremendous 
success.  When  in  fact  we  are  able  to  apprehend  a 
criminal  who  has  victimized  a tourist,  in  agreement  with 
the  prosecuting  attorney 's  office,  depending  on  the  level 
of  the  crime,  we  work  very  hard  in  assuring  that  the  vic- 
tim is  brought  back  at  no  cost  to  themselves  to  pros- 
ecute these  cases.  That’s  been  done  very  successfully.  I 
don’t  have  at  my  fingertips  the  five-  or  seven-year  track 
record  on  it,  but  it  has  been  extremely  successful,  and  to 
some  extent,  I’m  sure,  has  acted  as  a deterrent  to  some 
people  who  may  be  considering  getting  involved  in  this 
kind  of  activity  — because  it  is  widely  covered  in  the 
media. 

LEN:  What  about  when  a tourist  commits  a crime?  How 
is  that  handled? 

GIBB:  We  handle  it  just  like  we  would  any  other  in- 
dividual. We  try  to  give  enough  direction  to  our  officers 
so  that  they  are  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  we  do  have  a 
visitor  community.  We’ve  got  a lot  of  people  in  this  com- 
munity. and  we  do  count  on  their  spending  here.  That's  a 
very  real  part  of  our  economy.  We  ought  to  be  giving 
them  some  consideration  when  it  comes  to  minor  viola- 
tions like  traffic  infractions.  However,  when  it  comes  to 
violating  the  law,  it's  a matter  for  the  court  to  decide, 
not  the  police  department.  I don't  like  to  encourage  too 
much  discretion  in  the  area  of  law  violations.  That  could 
develop  into  problems  in  the  long  run.  But  with  traffic 
violations  we're  encouraging  people  to  use  their  heads 
and  give  out  what  we  call  Traffic  Safety  Awareness 
Cards,  which  really  replace  the  formal  citation,  merely 
by  recording  the  information  and  advising  the  people 
that  what  they’ve  done  is  a violation  of  the  traffic  code. 

LEN:  On  the  mainland,  career  criminals  can  and  do 
move  from  state  to  state,  which  can  complicate  or 
frustrate  their  apprehension.  Does  Hawaii’s  island 
status  diminish  this  kind  of  "hit  and  run"  criminal? 

GIBB:  To  a certain  degree  it  deters  it.  although  we  do 
have  people  who  fly  in  for  the  purpose  of  criminal  activi- 
ty, like  property  crimes,  and  fly  out  very  quickly.  So 
there  is  always  that  possibility  that  we  are  losing  out  in 
tracking  these  individuals,  largely  because  we  don’t 
have  enough  information  at  the  time  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted. That  happens,  we  know  that,  but  basically  I 
think  it’s  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 


LEN:  Does  tourism  ever  require  you  to  hire  additional 
officers  on  a seasonal  basis? 

GIBB:  No.  We  deal  with  that  increase  with  the  same 
number  of  individuals  that  we  had  before.  You  have  to 
remember  that  most  of  these  people  are  concentrated 
during  their  stay  in  the  Waikiki  area,  and  I have  almost 
three  times  the  number  of  police  officers  assigned  to 
Waikiki  as  I would  in  any  other  area  on  the  island  of 
Oahu.  On  any  given  day  there  are  over  80  people  assign- 
ed in  a 24-hour  period  to  the  peninsula  just  to  handle 
calls  for  service  and  some  of  the  other  less  acceptable  ac- 
tivity that  occurs  in  that  area.  And  that's  not  exclusive 
of  drug  selling  and  prostitution. 

The  violence  of  race  and  culture 

LEN:  Given  the  broad  array  of  ethnic  groups  in  Hawaii, 
have  you  had  much  experience  with  racial  or  cultural 
tensions  and  violence? 

GIBB:  Those  sorts  of  difficulties  have  existed  ever  since 
Hawaii  became  a melting  pot.  Some  of  them  have 
evolved  recently  into  gang  activity  — young  Filipino 
youths  and  Samoan  youths  taking  it  out  on  each  other  in 
less-than-acceptable  ways.  It  usually  evolves  into  the 
use  of  firearms.  In  a larger  sense,  the  adult  community 
appears  at  this  particular  point  to  be  a little  more 
tolerant  of  each  other.  It’s  the  youngsters,  from  14  up  to 
21  or  22.  that  are  having  a difficult  time  in  making  cer- 
tain adjustments  — and  not  exclusively  Samoans  end 
Filipinos. 

LEN:  What  can  the  department  do  to  control  racially  or 
culturally-based  violence? 

GIBB:  We’re  doing  all  of  the  things  that  any  law  en- 
forcement agency  would  traditionally  do,  and  then  some 
things  that  are  maybe  not  so  traditional.  The  problem  is 
— maybe  taking  the  Filipino  community  particularly  — 
those  coming  from  the  Philippines  in  the  last  10  or  16 
years,  and  I’m  talking  about  the  adults,  have  for  some 
reason  or  other  a basic  distrust  of  law  enforcement. 
Therefore,  if  something  is  going  awry  in  the  community, 
it  usually  evolves  into  something  more  serious  like  a 
serious  beating  or  a murder  before  we  get  involved  in  it. 
The  community,  by  nature,  doesn’t  involve  the  police 
when  they  should  be  involved.  It's  almost  a situation 
Where  it’s  too  late.  The  same  thing  applies  in  other  com- 


munities, where  the  police  department  usually  is  the 
very  last  resort  when  everything  has  gone  completely 
awry,  and  then  they’ll  call  the  police.  By  the  time  we  get 
there  we’re  usually  cleaning  up  the  pieces.  We’re  going 
to  try  to  turn  that  around,  and  there  are  a number  of 
ways  to  attack  that  problem,  usually  through  very  in- 
fluential community  leaders.  We’re  in  the  process  of  do- 
ing that  with  a number  of  our  ethnic  communities  here 
on  Oahu. 

LEN:  In  terms  of  race  or  ethnicity,  just  who  are  the 
minorities  in  Hawaii? 

GIBB:  Well,  our  EEO  target  groups  are  Caucasians, 
Filipinos  and  females. 

LEN:  Are  their  interracial  or  interethnic  conflicts  at  all 
within  the  police  department? 

GIBB:  Not  as  it  pertains  to  ethnic  groups.  However,  we 
do  have  women  police  officers  who  at  times  meet  with 
me  to  discuss  their  concerns  and  their  concerns  are  no 
different  from  other  policewomen  around  the  nation.  We 
haven’t  broken  up  into  ethnic  groups  here,  to  where  we 
have  to  develop  spokespersons  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
these  groups.  We  get  along  pretty  well,  and  the  depart- 
ment is  and  has  been  a blend,  albeit  a mix  mostly  of  peo- 
ple who  are  of  local  ancestry  as  opposed  to  people  from 
the  mainland.  I think  it’s  because  of  that  mix  that  we 
have  been  able  to  be  so  effective  in  certain  areas,  par- 
ticularly in  our  relationship  with  the  Pacific  Basin  police 


and  people  from  other  countries,  including  Asia. 

Proud  that  they’re  not  too  proud 
LEN:  You've  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Honolulu 
Police  Department  is  "proud  that  [you’re]  not  too  proud 
to  take  good  ideas  from  others.”  I guess  that  would  in- 
clude Operation  DARE,  which  you  mentioned  earlier. . . 

GIBB:  We  have  about  160  elementary  schools  now  that 
we're  covering  here  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  We  have  14 
police  officers  assigned  specifically  and  exclusively  to 
providing  this  drug  abuse  resistance  education  training 
to  these  youngsters  at  the  fifth-grade  level  in  the  public 
schools  and  some  of  the  private  schools  on  request.  At 
this  juncture  the  program  may  expand  into  the  in- 
termediate schools.  We  are  not  sure  at  this  point;  it’s 
largely  going  to  be  limited  only  by  our  ability  to  pull 
together  the  personnel.  Right  now  it  might  be  a little  bit 
difficult  for  us  to  expand  beyond  the  elementary  school 
level.  But  it's  working  out  very  well.  The  state  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  very  much  in  support  of  what  we’re 
trying  to  do,  and  we've  received  nothing  but  com- 
pliments on  the  program  since  its  inception. 

LEN:  Is  their  a formal  evaluation  component  built  into 
the  program? 

GIBB:  The  University  of  Hawaii  School  of  Social  Ser- 
vices is  working  along  with  our  department,  and  1 think 
representatives  from  the  Department  of  Education  are 
also  participating.  They  are  keeping  track  of  the 
youngsters  that  are  being  exposed  to  this  training,  and 
they’re  planning  in  the  not-too-distant  future  to  start 
taking  some  measurements.  We’ve  actually  only  been 
involved  in  the  program  for  about  a year  and  a half,  and 
I'm  estimating  that  it  will  take  us  probably  at  least 
another  three  to  five  years  to  come  up  with  any  kind  of 
statistical  measurement.  How  meaningful  that’ll  be  is 
left  up  for  grabs.  But  we  are  confident  that  there  will  be 
something  in  there  that  will  tell  us  whether  we’re  having 
the  impact  that  we  suspect  we’re  having. 

LEN:  You've  also  reportedly  had  some  success  in  reduc- 
ing burglary  and  shoplifting  problems.  What  was  the 
key  to  this  effort? 

GIBB:  We  have  a very  active  truancy  program  here  in 
the  department  that  began  in  earnest  in  1982,  and  in 


essence  has  significantly  affected  our  residential 
burglary  rate,  and  it  certainly  has  affected  the  shoplif- 
ting rate  during  the  school  year  in  our  large  shopping 
centers.  Our  officers  are  asked  to  keep  their  eyes  open 
for  youngsters  that  are  wandering  around  in  other  than 
school  areas,  stop  them  and  ascertain  their  business.  If 
they  have  permission  from  the  school  to  be  going  to  a 
doctor’s  appointment  or  some  other  reasonable  location, 
then  our  people  don’t  take  any  action.  If  in  fact  the 
school  knows  nothing  about  why  they’re  out  there,  and 
they’re  a first-time  offender,  they’re  returned  to  the 
school.  If  they’re  a second-time  offender,  they’re  picked 
up  and  taken  to  the  juvenile  crime  prevention  division 
and  processed  as  a truant,  or  arrested  and  then  released 
to  their  parents.  Third-time  offenders  are  referred  to 
Family  Court  for  adjudication. 

LEN:  And  you  get  the  cooperation  of  the  school  system 
in  this? 

GIBB;  They’re  very  cooperative.  They  bend  over 
backwards  to  provide  us  with  the  information  we  need 
on  a youngster’s  status  as  far  as  whether  or  not  he  or  she 
has  permission  to  leave  school.  And  then  there’s  no 
argument  about  accepting  a youngster  or  not  accepting 
a youngster.  They’re  extremely  cooperative. 

LEN:  Are  any  resources  provided  by  the  school  system 
for  this  effort,  whether  money  or  personnel? 

Continued  on  Page  12 
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‘No  drug  problems  at  this  juncture’ 


Continued  from  Page  11 

GIBB;  No.  We  kind  of  look  at  it  as  an  investment  in  good 
policing.  If  we  keep  these  youngsters  on  their  toes  and 
on  school  grounds  where  they're  supposed  to  be,  then 
we're  reducing  the  potential  that  they're  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  things  that  are  eventually  going  to  come  to  our 
attention  — like  residential  burglaries  and  shoplifting. 

LEN;  Do  you  get  any  flak  from  parents  who  feel  this  ef- 
fort is  too  hard-nosed? 

GIBB;  We  have  a very  small  minority  of  individuals 
who  take  exception  to  the  police  stopping  their  children 
and  asking  them  questions.  Fortunately  for  us  the  sup- 
port has  been  in  favor  of  it.  Parents  in  this  community 
largely  not  only  back  up  the  Department  of  Education 
but  the  Police  Department  as  well  in  assuring  that  their 
youngsters  stay  in  school  where  they’re  supposed  to  be. 
But  we  get  a few  complaints:  “How  dare  you  stop  my 
youngster?”  That  sort  of  thing. 


periods  of  time.  It  would  depend  largely  on  the  com- 
puter's random  selection. 

The  program  provides  for  rehabilitation  on  the  first 
positive  reading,  and  a mandatory  testing  of  an  officer 
for  over  a period  of  one  year  if  a first  positive  reading  is 
obtained.  At  the  pleasure  of  the  chief  of  police  he  can  be 
tested  weekly,  or  daily  if  we  so  design  it.  On  a second 
positive  reading  they’re  out.  The  first  positive  reading 
also  kicks  into  gear  a requirement  that  they  seek  a drug 
rehabilitation  program  that’s  paid  through  their 
medical  insurance,  and  that  that  rehabilitation  program 
be  acceptable  to  the  department,  and  that  they  return  to 
work  upon  successful  completion  of  the  program. 
They’re  put  on  administrative  leave  or  vacation  time  or 
whatever  accumulated  time  that  they  have.  This  is  real- 
ly at  no  expense  to  the  department  other  than  the  loss  of 
the  time. 

LEN  Are  measures  built  into  the  drug  testing  to 
minimize  the  number  of  false  positive  readings? 


that  we  have  someone  who  is  involved  in  the  use  of 
drugs. 

LEN;  What  drugs  are  you  testing  for? 

GIBB:  At  this  particular  juncture,  marijuana  and  co- 
caine. We  are  not  expanding  that  at  this  point,  largely 
because  the  city  has  been  developing  its  own  citywide 
drug-screening  program  that  will,  in  essence,  overrule 
ours.  And  until  such  time  as  they  do.  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue with  our  own.  However,  the  city  system  will  test 
for  about  five  or  six  different  drugs,  including  alcohol, 
and  will  provide  for  the  dismissal  of  anyone  on  the  first 
positive  reading.  The  problem  with  that  last  element, 
and  I'm  sure  they 're  aware  of  it,  is  the  potential  of  court 
challenge  from  the  unions  involved. 

LEN;  How  much  is  this  comprehensive  testing  costing 
you? 

GIBB:  About  $12  per  person.  For  a positive  reading, 
where  we  are  going  to  have  to  engage  all  of  these  pro- 
cesses. it  could  go  as  high  as  $300.  But  we're  all  sitting 
here  with  our  fingers  crossed  that  that  is  not  going  to 
become  a problem.  At  this  point  we  haven’t  had  to  pay 
any  $300  costs. 

LEN:  No  positives,  in  other  words? 

GIBB:  No  problems  at  this  juncture,  and  1 use  the  word 
advisedly.  I’m  not  convinced  that  there  aren't  people 
with  difficulties.  It’s  just  a matter  of  letting  them  know 
that  we  have  something  in  place  and  that  their  number 
could  be  up.  and  give  them  a chance  to  knock  it  off. 
There  have  been  positive  readings  since  the  program’s 
inception,  and  unfortunately  some  have  had  to  be  fired 
— mostly  recruits  who  didn’t  have  a chance  at  a second 
time  around.  They  got  only  one  shot,  with  no  recourse. 

LEN:  If  an  officer  other  than  a recruit  tests  positive, 
and  that  person  enters  and  successfully  completes 
rehabilitation,  are  there  measures  in  place  to  insure  that 
records  will  remain  confidential  and  the  officer’s  viola- 
tion will  not  be  held  against  him  later  in  his  career? 

GIBB:  The  records  are  kept  as  part  of  our  internal  af- 
fairs files,  but  we  agreed  that  once  the  person  had  com- 
pleted a program  and  was  made  whole,  he  is  made  whole 
as  it  relates  to  all  of  the  aspects  that  are  normally  con- 
sidered by  the  department.  He’s  put  back  on  duty  and 
technically  it  would  not  be  held  against  him. 


Drug-testing  'model’ 

LEN:  You’ve  developed  and  implemented  what  has 
been  called  a “model”  policy  on  random  drug  testing. 
What  are  the  hallmarks  of  this  effort? 

GIBB:  It's  not  a very  complicated  program,  although  if 
you  looked  at  the  flow  chart  it  could  confuse  you.  We  ac- 
tually began  work  on  the  policy  in  July  of  84,  and  the 
final  policy  was  adopted  in  October  1986.  It  was  the 
result  of  very  lengthy  negotiations  with  our  police 
union,  and  in  essence  what  evolved  has  been  with  their 
full  support. 

Basically  it  involves  three  mandatory  test  levels  for 
analysis.  We  have  a test  level  A.  which  includes  person- 
nel who  administer  the  program  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel. mandatory  test  level  B,  which  includes  those 
critical  units  like  SWAT,  canine,  the  explosives  teams, 
helicopter  pilots  and  observers  and  officers  that  handle 
the  investigation  and  seizure  of  illegal  drugs.  We  also 
place  in  that  group  our  recruits,  officers  that  are 
undergoing  training,  and  those  that  have  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  tests  administered  to  their  regular  group,  and 
other  officers  with  a first  confirmed  positive  reading. 
Then  we  have  a third  group,  mandatory  test  group  C, 
which  is  all  other  officers  in  the  department.  Those  are 
divided  into  a toUl  of  22  subgroups,  and  it’s  computer 
selected,  which  means  that  a group  could  be  selected 
again  if  the  computer  happens  to  come  across  that 
group's  name.  It  could  also  mean  that  there  are  groups 
in  the  department  that  could  go  untested  for  long 


GIBB:  Well,  without  getting  terribly  scientific  about  it, 

1 think  at  one  time  the  accepted  level  was  100  nano- 
grams, which  indicates  that  that  is  more  than  casual  use 
or  passive  inhalation.  You  can  register  somewhere  bet- 
ween 10  and  15  nanograms,  that’s  my  understanding,  if 
you  casually  inhale  the  smoke  of  someone  else's  mari- 
juana cigarette.  We  want  to  avoid  passive  inhalation  as 
an  indication  of  use,  so  we  increased  our  levels  to  100 
nanograms,  which  I understand  was  at  one  time  ac- 
cepted as  an  industry  standard. 

LEN:  How  are  individual  samples  handled  to  assure 
their  integrity? 

GIBB;  We  take  two  separate  samples  at  the  time  the 
test  is  given.  One  is  retained  by  the  Honolulu  Police 
Department  after  it's  been  initialed  by  the  officer,  and 
the  other  is  sent  to  a private  laboratory  for  an  enzyme 
immunoassay.  It’s  submitted  to  two  tests  at  the 
laboratory,  and  for  the  first  positive  reading  they  will 
remeasure  it  with  a thin-layer  chromatography  or  gas- 
liquid  chromatography.  If  there  is  another  positive 
reading  then  we  take  the  second  specimen  that  has  been 
retained  by  the  Honolulu  Police  Department  and  send 
that  specimen,  along  with  a number  of  known  negatives, 
to  the  Mayo  Clinic,  where  it  is  subjected  to  gas 
chromatography  and  mass  spectrometry.  If  there  is  a 
positive  reading  there,  then  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt 


Cooper: 

The  impact  on  policing  of  the  end  of  military  drafts 
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perhaps  not  enough.  The  effort  to  mold  a 
non-military  veteran  into  a police  officer 
takes  place  in  six  short  months,  leaving 
training  instructors  {many  of  whom  are 
seasoned  military  veterans)  with  an  enor- 
mous task. 

Granted,  today  there  are  many  more 
recruits  who  have  gone  to  college,  itself  a 
worthwhile  experience.  But  according  to 
many  police  administrators,  there's 
something  missing.  Notes  .John  Coakley, 
the  acting  police  chief  of  Worcester. 
Mass.:  “For  the  most  part,  the  kids  com- 
ing in  today  don’t  have  military  ex- 
perience and  that  sometimes  hurts  us 
because  they  have  to  get  used  to  taking 
orders  from  command  officers.  It  takes  a 
while  for  many  of  the  new  guys  to  realize 
this  is  a semi-military  organization." 

What  it  also  means  is  that  the  recruit  of 
the  1980’s  is  often  physically  out  of 
shape,  has  never  handled  a real  gun.  has 
never  worked  in  a unified  team  format  or 
confronted  a life-or-death  crisis  situation. 
One  New  York  City  Police  Academy  in- 
structor looks  at  it  another  way;  “The 
biggest  problem  with  non-military 
veterans  is  that  these  men  have  difficult 
adjusting  to  the  work  environment. 


Many  have  never  worked  before,  tar- 
diness and  absenteeism  is  the  biggest 
problem,  followed  by  these  officers 
and/or  recruits’  lack  of  ability  to  follow 
orders.” 

Hats  and  Hairstyles 

The  failure  of  many  police  officers,  at 
least  in  New  York,  to  wear  their  uniform 
hats  is  one  demonstration  of  this,  The 
academy  instructor  quoted  above  noted 
that  with  the  change  from  1968  post- 
military crewcuts  to  1987 's  fancy  hair- 
dos. many  officers  are  afraid  of  hat- 
implant  markings  wrecking  their 
carefully-arranged  hairstyles.  In  other 
words,  many  recruits  may  regard  socie- 
ty's stylistic  fads  as  superseding  depart- 
mental policy,  and  thus  it  may  be  possi- 
ble that  a police  administrator's  orders 
would  seem  incongruous  to  the  new  non- 
veteran generation. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Academy 
has  taken  some  steps  to  acknowledge  the 
military  veterans  in  recruit  classes.  At 
the  start  of  each  academy  school  the  an- 
nouncement is  made:  “Do  I have  anyone 
here  with  military  experience?”  A “yes” 
answer  generally  means  that  the  recruit 
in  question  will  be  chosen  as  a squad 
leader.  A recent  graduate  from  the 


academy  offered  some  telling  views 
about  his  ex-Marine  squad  leader: 
“Although  I considered  this  guy  a ball- 
breaker,  when  I graduated  I realized  that 
this  guy  really  helped  me.  his  military  ex- 
perience helped  us  all  as  well,  and  his  de- 
meanor benefited  us.” 

One  very  real  and  electrifying  issue  in- 
volves firearms  training  for  non-veteran 
police  recruits.  As  depicted  graphically 
in  the  current  feature  movie  “Full  Metal 
Jacket,”  military  boot  camp  was  a place 
where  you  were  told  to  clutch  your  crotch 
and  shout.  “This  is  for  fun!  ’ Then  you 
clutched  your  rifle  and  shouted,  “This  is 
for  killing!"  That  is  not  to  say  that  exam- 
ple is  suitably  applied  to  police  work,  but 
the  military's  imprinting  of  appreciation 
for  and  caution  with  your  weapon  does 
apply:  You  do  not  allow  another  person 
take  your  gun  from  you.  and  you  realize 
its  importance  and  how  to  use  it  when 
confronted  with  a Ufe-or-death  situation. 

“Fire  Discipline” 

Proper  use  of  a firearm  seems  to  be  an 
omnipresent  concern  in  relation  to 
today's  new  breed  of  police  recruits  and 
officers.  In  New  York,  for  example,  due  to 
a rash  of  excessive  use  of  ammunition  in 
efforts  to  stop  an  individual,  as  well  as 


too  many  missed  targets,  police  admini- 
strators have  been  prompted  to  em- 
phasize the  military  doctrine  of  well- 
aimed  shots,  commonly  referred  to  as 
“fire  discipline.”  Further,  the  non- 
veteran recruit’s  mental  stability  in  the 
possession  and  use  of  a firearm  has  been 
under  increasing  scrutiny,  for  many 
shooting  situations  have  been  accom- 
panied by  officers  who  have  to  be  taken 
“off  the  line.”  Many  have  needed  a doc- 
tor’s or  hospital’s  attention.  Admittedly, 
a soldier  may  freeze  on  the  battlefield. 
But  as  one  police  training  instructor  who 
is  a Vietnam  veteran  put  it:  “You  never 
know  how  a soldier  will  react  in  a 
firefight.  Who  is  to  say  that  on  his  fifth 
time  taking  a beach  he  won’t  freeze? 
However,  military  men  are  better 
prepared  for  these  situations  because 
they  undergo,  intensive  conditioning 
even  if  they  never  come  under  fire.” 
Perhaps  a prudent  training  approach  for 
the  recruit  with  no  military  background 
would  be  to  subject  those  recruits  to  the 
same  intensive  conditioning. 

Unfortunately,  the  abolition  of 
military  conscription  has  also  meant  a 
decreased  understanding  of  the  military 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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image  in  productions  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Has  the 
police  officer  ever  been  portrayed 
in  a normal,  domestic  setting? 
Did  Wambaugh  ever  immortalize 
a husband  and  father?  This 
generation  of  police  officer  has 
been  force-fed  an  inaccurate 
stereotype  of  his  occupation  in 
both  the  professional  and 
domestic  sense. 

Stress,  commonly  defined  as 
the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life,  is  a 
commodity  that  police  officers 
could  stockpile  well  into  their 
next  lives.  All  that  is  being  writ- 
ten about  law  enforcement  men- 
tions this  phenomenon.  Police 
trainers  throughout  the  country 
have  targeted  stress  and  are 
teaching  officers  either  to  prevent 
it  or  to  deal  with  it  on  a positive 
level.  However,  an  officer’s 
spouse,  who  is  a vicarious  re- 
cipient of  the  officer’s  stress  in  ad- 
dition to  the  friction  in  her  or  his 
own  life,  is  left  with  no  more  than 
“out." 

A police  officer’s  marriage  faces 

Haste  and 
hypocrisy  face 
Bork  nomination 

Continued  from  Page  7 
writers  and  artists  could  be  cen- 
sored at  the  whim  of  government, 
and  the  doors  of  the  Federal 
courts  would  be  shut  on  the 
fingers  of  million's  of  citizens  for 
whom  the  judiciary  is  — and  is 
often  the  only  — prosecutor  of  the 
individual  rights  that  are  the 
heart  of  our  democracy." 

The  Jury  Is  Still  Out 

There’s  no  telling  whether 
Robert  Bork  would  personally 
"force  women  into  back-alley 
abortions’’  or  foster  the  creation 
of  "rogue  police"  squads  that  in- 
vade people’s  privacy  under  cover 
of  darkness.  But  the  question 
would  appear  to  be  more  a matter 
of  Robert  Bork's  legal  and 
judicial  credentials,  and  those 
with  an  open  mind  cannot  help 
but  agree  that  those  credentials 
are  impressive,  perhaps  impec- 
cable. It  is  only  Bork’s  perceived 
legal  philosophy  that  disturbs 
many.  This  observer’s  decision  on 
the  nomination  will  wait  patiently 
until  the  hearings  begin  on 
C-SPAN  and  PBS  channels  on 
September  1 5.  Only  the  hasty  and 
the  hypocritical  would  do  other- 
wise. 

Jonah  Triebwasser  is  a former 
police  officer  and  investigator 
who  is  now  a trial  attorney  in 
government  practice.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


Speak  your  mind. . . , 

Law  Enforcement  News  welcomes 
letters  from  readers.  All  correspon-  i 
j dence  must  be  signed,  and  should  be  I 
I sent  to:  Editor,  LEN,  444  W 56th 
St  . New  York.  NY  10019. 


the  same  negative  factors  com- 
mon to  all  marital  relationships. 
Financial  problems  must  be  high 
on  the  list.  Child-rearing  can 
cause  friction  between  couples, 
and  amazingly  enough,  law  en- 
forcement officers  are  not  always 
perfect  parents.  Shift  work  is 
common  to  many  occupations 
and  ever  present  in  police  work. 
The  news  media  are  quick  to  point 
out  an  occasional  — and 
sometimes  total  — lack  of  moral 
fiber  among  America's  Finest.  In- 
teracting with  in-laws  and  other 
"special  interest  groups"  can 


cause  marital  strife  that  may  be 
difficult  to  overcome.  The  listing 
of  other  problems  is  limited  here 
only  by  the  lack  of  space  and 
creative  thinking. 

However,  in  some  sociological 
circles,  futuristic  thinkers  predict 
a decline  in  the  divorce  rate  and  a 
strengthening  of  the  American 
family  unit.  These  views  are  often 
based  on  both  medical  and  finan- 
cial data. 

One  of  the  most  important 
acronyms  these  days,  and 
perhaps  ever,  is  AIDS,  the  Ac- 
quired Immune  Deficiency  Syn- 


drome. This  epidemic  is  making 
marriage  fashionable.  It  is  com- 
mon to  see  officers  wearing 
surgical  gloves  and  masks  at  acci- 
dent and  crime  scenes.  Logically, 
their  personal  lives  will  be  af- 
fected to  some  degree  by  the 
possibility  of  coming  into  contact 
with  an  AIDS  victim  or  carrier. 

In  addition,  there  are 
economists  who  feel  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage  will  survive 
because  of  the  depressed  financial 
times  in  which  we  live.  1 talked  to 
an  officer  recently  who  had  just 
visited  a lawyer  in  order  to  secure 


a divorce.  The  officer  said  sadly. 
"When  counsel  told  me  how  much 
a divorce  would  cost  in  the  long 
run,  1 fell  back  in  love  with  my 
wife."  Alimony  is  a historical 
term,  but  child  support  has 
become  a household  word. 

There  are  no  quick  fixes  for 
divorce  in  the  police  community. 
Obviously,  it  is  a social  problem 
that  has  permeated  our  entire 
society.  It  is  something  to  which 
police  supervisors,  trainers, 
counselors  and.  above  alL  fellow 
officers  must  be  increasingly  sen- 
sitive. 


“Cop-killer  bullets, 
machine  guns,  mail-order 

the  N.R.A. 

gone  off  the  deep  end?” 


Joseph  McNamara  Police  ChM 
San  Jose,  California 


Its  our  job  to  enforce 
the  laws  and  keep 
the  peace. 

And  like  many  of 
our  colleagues.  I used 
to  think  the  National 
RiHe  Association  was 
on  our  side.  After  all. 
they  supported  firearm 
safety  among  hunters, 
targelshooters  and 
other  law-abiding 
gun  owners. 

But  lately,  the 
N.K.A.’s  leaders  seem 
to  have  lost  any  sense 
of  responsibility. 

A few  years  ago. 
for  example,  they 

lobbied  Congress  to  allow  the  sale  of  armor- 
piercing bullets. 

This  special  ammunition  isn’t  used  for 
hunting  game.  It’s  for  blasting  through  “bullet- 
proof” vests  and  killing  the  man  or  woman  inside- 
most  likely  a police  officer. 

The  N.R.A.  wanted  to  keep  these  cop-killer  bullets 
legal.  And  that’s  not  all.  Their  high-powered  lobbyists  also 
tried  to  make  it  legal  to  sell  handguns  through  the  mail. 

I think  you’ll  agree  the  last  thing  we  need  is  a Hood 
of  cheap,  largely  untraceable  handguns  on  the  streets. 

But  that’s  exactly  what  mail-order  sales  would  encourage. 

It  took  the  united  voice  of  professional  law  enforce- 
ment to  stop  the  N.R.A.'s  push  for  cop-killer  bullets  and 
mail-order  handguns. 

The  N.R.AIs  leadership,  however,  seems  beyond 
reason.  Now  they  want  to  permit  the  sale  of  new 
machine  guns  nationwide.  Machine  guns!  What’s  next- 
flamethrowers?  Bazookas?  It’s  enough  to  give  a police 
officer  nightmares. 

The  N.R.A.  is  also  busy  trying  to  gut  state  laws 
against  carrying  concealed  weapons.  They're  fighting 
common-sense  proposals  for  a waiting  period  on  handgun 
sales-a  basic  safeguard  giving  law  enforcement 


time  to  check  for  a criminal  record. 

They've  even  come  out  against  legislation 
to  prevent  extremist  hale  groups  from  running 
para-militar\’  “boot  camps”  in  our  peaceful 
countryside. 

In  recent  years,  the 
N.R.A.’s  leadership  has 
repeatedly  ignored  the 
objections  of  professional 
law  enforcement.  Their 
actions  make  our  jobs 
more  difficult -and  more 
dangerous.  And  they've 
poured  millions  of  dollars  into  local  elections,  seeking  to 
intimidate  public  officials  who  dare  to  speak  out. 

It’s  time  we  in  law  enforcement  joined  with 
citizens  like  Sarah  Brady  to  lake  the 
NIM  head-on.W 


S«le  of  cop-klllvr  ammo  would  be 
legal  It  the  N.R.A.  had  Its  way. 


Help  me  fight 
the  N.R.  A.! 


John  Hinckley  pulled  a $29 
revolver  fnim  his  pocket  and  shot 
the  President,  a secret  service  man.  a 
police  officer,  and  my  husband.  I’m  not  asking  for 
sympathy,  I’m  asking  for  your  help.  Working  together, 
law  enforcement  and  citizens  can 
take  on  the  NKA  and  win. 

Please  pick  up  a pen  and  tell 
me  you  wa’nt  to  help. 

Thank  vou. 


0>\OilD 


Dear  Sarah. 


The  NRA  has  gone  too  far.  'lell  me  how  I can  help 
Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  the  national  nonprofit  citizens' 
group  you  direct. 


There  are  already  more  than 
100,000  rapid'fire  machine 
guns  in  private  hands.  Last  year. 
Congress  passed  a law  to  block 
further  sales.  The  N.R.A. is  trying 
to  get  that  law  repealed. 


HANDGUN  CONTROL 


len 
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Cooper: 

Policing  after  the  draft 


State  Trooper.  The  Michigan 
State  Police  is  accepting  applies* 
tions  for  the  position  of  State 
Trooper  I.  Applicants  must  be 
U.S.  citizens  and  Michigan 
residents  for  one  year  prior  to  tak- 


ing the  written  exam.  Applicants 
must  also  possess  a valid  Michi- 
gan driver’s  license  and  be  of  good 
moral  character  (no  felony  convic- 
tions). 

Other  qualifications  include: 


age  between  21  and  36:  height 
proportionate  to  weight;  vision 
20/50  correctable  to  20/20; 
possess  high  school  diploma  or 
the  equivalent. 

All  applicants  must  take  a com- 
prehensive written  exam  and  six- 
event  agility  test.  Other  testing 
includes  a physical  exam  and  oral 
interview. 

Starting  salary  is  $9.58  per 
hour,  increasing  to  $12.17  per 
hour  after  one  year. 

For  more  details,  contact: 
Special  Programs  Section  Office, 
Michigan  State  Police,  714  South 
Harrison  Road.  East  Lansing.  MI 
48823. 

Instructor.  Miami-Dade  Com- 
munity College  is  seeking  a 
specialist  to  teach  behavioral 
topics  to  criminal  justice  practi- 
tioners. (Examples  of  such 
courses  may  include  stress 
management,  crisis  intervention, 
interpersonal  skills,  interaction 
with  juveniles,  disturbed  per- 
sons. etc.) 

Candidates  should  have  ex- 
perience with  criminal  justice 
agencies  and  in  teaching  at  the 
college  level.  A master’s  degree  in 
human  behavior,  psychology  or  a 
related  field  is  required.  A doc- 
torate is  preferred. 

Salary  is  based  on  academic 
rank,  which  is  determined  by 
education  and  experience.  Posi- 
tion includes  a liberal  benefits 
package. 

To  apply,  send  two  copies  of 
resume,  academic  credentials  and 
three  letters  of  reference  to:  Per- 
sonnel Services.  11380  N.W.  27th 
Ave..  Miami.  FL  33167. 
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veteran.  It  was  only  recently  that 
a New  York  police  officer  was  ter- 
minated for  being  “too  military." 
It  may  be  beneficial  for  police 
academy  instructors  with  no 
military  background  to  undergo 
training  that  would  attune  them 
to  the  issue  of  why  military- 
veteran  recruits  cry  out  for  effi- 
ciency and  consistency  in  policy. 

Amid  new  trends  in  policing, 
many  people  are  quick  to  em- 
phasize that  the  military  and 
police  work  do  not  necessarily  go 
hand  in  hand.  They  are  distinct 
fields  in  certain  ways,  and  it 
would  be  foolish  to  state  that  all 
military  veterans  possess  all  the 
qualifications  necessary  to 
become  police  officers.  Thus, 
unlike  in  the  past,  when  military 
experience  meant  almost  certain 
appointment  to  a police  force,  it 
may  now  be  time  that  the 
qualifications  of  the  military 
veteran  be  viewed  by  police 
recruiters  and  training  instruc- 
tors in  a certain  order  of  priority: 

H Burden;  The  military-veteran 
recruit  means  that  the  police 
academy  is  spared  from  having  to 
conduct  a complete  transforma- 
tion of  this  individual.  The  super- 
vision needed  for  other  recruits 
may  be  unnecessary  for  the 
veteran. 

1 Respect  for  Authority:  The 
military  veteran  will  likely  come 
equipped  with  an  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  this  concept. 

i Teamwork:  The  military 
veteran  will  have  considerable  ex- 
perience with  and  understanding 


of  working  with  others  in  a unified 
manner. 

1 Adaptability  Under  Stress: 
Even  the  veteran  who  has  never 
seen  actual  combat  will  know 
what  it  is  like  to  perform  in  a high- 
stress  situation. 

1 Physical  Fitness:  It  is  a rare 
military  veteran  that  has  not  been 
whipped  into  shape  during  his 
time  of  service,  and  such  an  in- 
dividual will  likely  continue  to 
have  an  appreciation  of  personal 
fitness. 

1 Marksmanship  and  Fire 
Discipline:  Is  the  individual  profi- 
cient in  the  use  — and  non-use  — 
of  a firearm?  The  veteran  already 
has  such  knowledge. 

Clearly  the  abolition  of  military 
conscription  has  had  impact  on 
policing,  an  impact  whose  scope 
may  be  difficult  to  gauge.  But  an 
increased  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  military  veteran 
offers  one  avenue  whereby  the 
goals  of  a police  organization  can 
yet  be  achieved  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently. 


Coming  up  in  LEN: 

Policing  in 
the  age  of  AIDS  - 
a special  update. 

Only  in 

Law  Enforcement  News 


Director 

Southern  Police  Institute 
UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUISVILLE 

POSITION:  Nofmnaiions  and  applications  sought  loi  the  admimstfaiive  position  ol  Director, 
Southern  Police  Intiiiule.  This  Institute,  a division  ol  the  School  of  Justice  Administration. 
College  ol  Urban  and  Public  Affairs,  provides  credit  and  non  credit  instruction  to  police  ad 
ministrators  and  olftceis  representing  departments  nationwide  Established  m 1951.  the 
Southern  Police  Institute  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prestigious  academic  law  enforce 
meni  programs  m the  United  Stales  The  SPt  presenily  is  graduating  approximately  1.000 
students  per  year  through  its  on  campus  Administrative  Ollicers  Course  and  oti  campus 
seminars  This  institute  is  located  on  the  attractive  mam  campus  of  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  enioys  the  lull  services  ol  Ihe  urban  setting  ol  Louisville,  Kentucky 

RESPONSIBILITIES:  Admimsiration.  leadership,  instruction  and  participation  in  the  research 
and  service  missions  ol  the  Southern  Police  Institute.  The  successlul  candidate  tor  Director 
must  be  capable  of  insuring  that  the  SPl  continues  to  occupy  its  prominent  position  and 
develop  responsive  and  progressive  courses  and  seminars  The  Director  also  will  be  ex 
pected  to  establish  research  and  service  imiiaiives  which  will  be  beneficial  lo  all  police  agen 
cies 

QUALIFICATIONS;  Minimum  requiremenis  include  1 ) Master's  Degree  in  Criminal  Justice  (or 
related  discipline)  or  a law  degree,  and  2)  senior  level  experience  in  law  entorcement. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  who  have  1 ) other  relevant  administrative  experience. 
2)  demonstrated  proliciency  in  police  education  and  training.  3)  demonstrated  ability  to 
develop  creative  training  and  educational  programs,  and  4)  ability  to  communicate  effective 
ly  and  to  inform  law  enforcement  agencies  nationally  regarding  ihe  programs  and  services 
offered  by  Ihe  SPl 

SALARY  AND  CONTRACT  TERMS:  Negotiable 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURES:  Application  deadline  is  October  1.  1987  Please  submit 
resume,  transenpts  of  highest  degree,  five  names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of 
references,  and  any  other  documentation  supporting  qualilications  to 
Chair,  Director’s  Search  Committee 
Southern  Police  Institute 
School  ot  Justice  Adminlslretion 
College  ol  Urban  and  Public  Affairs 
University  ol  Louisville 
Louisville,  KY  40292 

Position  available  February  1. 1986.  Position  to  be  tilled  no  later  than  July  1. 1988 


Standards  for  bomb  experts:  politics  & policy 
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lABTI.  began  to  approach 
Quigley  with  the  concern  that 
“we’ve  got  a major  problem  and 
nobody’s  doing  anything  about 
it.” 

The  PoUtics  of  Policy 

The  zeal  and  salesmanship  of 
Quigley  became  increasingly 
pivotal  factors  in  the  evolution  of 
the  guidelines.  Convening  a high- 
level  conference  was  easy  enough, 
but  pulling  budgetary  strings 
within  the  FBI  to  fund  the 
marathon  effort  proved  to  be  a 
matter  of  “some  very  serious 
jockeying  around." 

Nor  did  the  politics  of  the  docu- 
ment end  there.  Fourteen  agen- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government 
were  selected  to  send  represen- 
tatives to  the  conference  at  the 
Hazardous  Devices  School.  The 
agencies  were  chosen  with  one  eye 
on  obtaining  the  best  demo- 
graphic and  geographic  spread 
and  the  other  on  including  key 
members  of  the  lABTI  executive 
board. 

Five  straight  days  in  a "boiler 
room  environment,”  as  one  par- 
ticipant described  it,  produced 
the  draft  document  that  Quigley 
then  had  to  sell  to  the  FB 1 . 

“1  actually  went  back  to  the 
bureau  very  concerned  because 
now  I had  to  gel  the  bureau  to  en- 
dorse this,”  Quigley  recalls.  “My 


concern  was  would  the  bureau  be 
willing  to  take  a political  risk  and 
endorse  this  because  we  have  a 
responsibility  based  on  our  ad- 
ministration and  sponsorship  of 
the  Hazardous  Devices  School.” 
Within  two  short  weeks,  official 
agency  approval  was  in  Quigley’s 
hands.  “In  fact,”  says  Quigley, 
"they  took  it  a step  beyond  and 
said  to  me,  ‘How  in  good  faith 
have  we  been  graduating  people 
from  the  school  and  they’re  going 
back  to  a department  that  doesn't 
support  them?  Aren’t  we  liable?' 

"Before  I knew  it,”  Quigley 
noted,  “not  only  did  they  support 
it,  they  had  given  me  a timetable. 
They  said  by  July  1 you’d  better 
have  that  thing  promulgated.” 
Despite  the  consensus  obtained 
at  the  conference  in  Alabama,  it 
was  still  necessary  — or  at  least 
politically  advisable  — for  the 
document  to  win  the  official  back- 
ing of  the  bomb  technicians’ 
association.  The  association, 
which  once  believed  it  did  not 
have  the  right  or  the  clout  to  pro- 
mulgate such  standards,  re- 
mained reluctant  when  first  hand- 
ed the  newly  drafted  guidelines, 
prompting  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  publish  an  edition  of  the 
bomb  guidelines  that  bore  only 
the  imprimatur  of  the  FBI  Bomb 
Data  Center  and  the  Hazardous 
Devices  School.  An  "impas- 


sioned” appeal  to  the  lABTI  by 
Quigley  challenged  nay-sayers 
within  the  organization  either  to 
defend  their  resistance  or  else  join 
the  bandwagon  as  co-signers  of 
the  document. 

The  organization  voted  to  en- 
dorse the  guidelines,  adding  its 
name  to  a revised  edition  of  the 
FBI’s  technical  bulletin. 

Bill  McCarthy,  the  former 
NYPD  bomb  squad  commander 
who  is  now  a training  director  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  maintains  that  the  single 
factor  that  enabled  the  national 
guidelines  to  survive  years  of 
politics  and  territoriality  was 
FBI  Special  Agent  Robert 
Quigley. 

The  Man  and  his  ‘Sausage’ 

"The  LEAA  and  the  lABTI 
didn't  want  to  be  bad  guys,  didn’t 
want  to  impose,  didn't  want  to  in- 
terfere with  mavericks.  The  only 
reason  this  occurred  now  was 
because  of  Quigley,”  McCarthy 
asserted. 

“All  these  things  are  happen- 
ing, but  if  someone  doesn’t  take  it 
and  push  it  through  the  funnel,  it 
doesn't  become  sausage.  And  to 
have  the  energy,  the  inspiration, 
the  bureaucratic  chutzpah  to 
force  it  through  and  make  good- 
tasting sausage  that  is  palatable 
to  everyone's  taste  is  singularly 
the  work  of  Robert  Quigley. 


“All  these  facts,  all  the  desire  of 
individual  bomb  technicians  say- 
ing that  we  need  a policy,  it's 
great  conversation,  but  conversa- 
tion doesn’t  make  policy,”  Mc- 
Carthy noted. 

The  promulgation  of  national 
guidelines  should  propel  the 
bomb  technician  community 
headlong  into  step  with  the  most 
modern,  up-to-the-minute  tech- 
nology and  procedure,  according 
to  McCarthy.  “With  the  head 
start  that  somebody  gets  because 
of  an  operating  standard  and 
essential  equipment  package,  and 
having  to  be  tested  and 
graduated  from  a school  that  im- 
prints that  upon  you.  quite  frank- 
ly a person  now  can  be  better  in 
one  year  than  a guy  who  stumbled 
in  the  dark  for  15  years.”  he 
noted. 

And  while  pipe  bombs  — the 
kind  of  device  that  killed  the  two 
Los  Angeles  bomb  technicians  — 
still  account  for  80  percent  of  all 
the  criminal  bombings  in  the 
United  States,  the  occasional  ap- 
pearance of  much  more  sophis- 
ticated devices  requires  bomb 
technicians  to  stay  right  on  top  of 
advances  in  technology,  in- 
cluding the  latest  in  digital  and 
electronic  circuitry. 

Sophistication  vs.  Danger 

Bomb  technicians  nationwide 
generally  approach  the  battle  of 


wits  and  technology  between 
themselves  and  criminal  bombers 
with  gusto,  often  presenting  new 
ideas  and  approaches  to  the  staff 
of  the  Hazardous  Devices  School 
for  testing  and  development.  But 
McCarthy  cautions  that  sophisti- 
cation “in  no  way  suggests  more 
dangerous  or  more  powerful." 

A sophisticated  bomb  as  well  as 
a crude  one  “both  transfer  cur- 
rent that  will  excite  a blasting  cap 
or  a detonator  and  make  the  thing 
go  ‘boom.’  ” McCarthy  explains. 
"In  fact,  less  sophisticated  in 
theory  could  be  more  dangerous 
because  you  have  a lesser  predic- 
tability that  the  device  will  per- 
form in  the  way  it  was  designed  to 
perform." 

With  the  national  guidelines  in 
effect  for  little  more  than  two 
months,  the  long-term  impact  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  They  may 
ultimately  prove  to  be  a mere  pea- 
shooter in  the  effort  to  shoot 
down  the  “cowboy”  mentality 
that  “there  are  no  mistakes,  only 
accidents.”  At  the  very  least, 
however,  they  already  have  the 
full  force  needed  to  prevent  the 
Hazardous  Devices  School  and 
the  FBI  from  making  mistakes 
with  respect  to  sending  police 
bomb  technicians  out  to  meet  a 
criminal  dragon  without  a suit  of 
armor  on. 
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Septembers,  1987 


upcoming  Events 


OCTOBER 

19-20.  ReeideoUal  Security.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  S37&. 

19-20.  Police  Political  Action  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Combined  Law  Enforce- 
ment Associations  of  Texas.  To  be  held  in 
Arlington,  Tex.  Fee:  S200. 

19-21.  Investigation  of  Economic/White 
Collar  Crime.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

19-21.  Robbery/Burglary  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
S350. 

19-23.  Supervising  Civilians  in  Law  En- 
forcement. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
S350. 

19-30.  Instructor  Techniques.  Presented  hy 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
To  be  held  in  St.  Petersbrg.  Fla.  Fee;  $300 
(out-of-statel. 

19-30.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  1. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee; 
$700. 

19-Nov.  6.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley.  Mass. 

19- Nov.  11.  School  of  Police  Supervision. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law  En- 
forcement Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 
Fee;  $300  (SLEI  members);  $600 
(nonmembers). 

20- 22.  Preparing  for  Extortion/Kid- 
nap/Hoetage  Situations.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  To  be  held 
in  Huntsville,  Tex.  Fee:  $150. 

20-22.  Surveillance  Expo  87.  Presented  by 
the  ComSec  Association.  To  be  held  in  New 
Carrollton.  Md. 


20- 23.  Advanced  (Computer-Aided)  In- 
telligence Analysis.  Presented  by  Anacapa 
Sciences  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Calif.  Fee:  $676. 

21- 22.  Interrogalion  Techniques.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  To  be  held  in 
Cleveland.  Fee:  $100. 

21- 23.  Teenage  Alcohol  & Drug  Abuse  Iden- 
tification & Intervention.  Presented  by  the 
Texas  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Austin.  Fee:  $200. 

22- 23.  Premises  Survey  & Security  Plan- 
ning. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee;  $385. 

22-23.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz&  Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Las  Vegas  Fee;  $350. 

22-23.  Improvised  Explosive  Devices  & 
Booby  Traps.  Presented  by  Executech 
Corp,  Fee;  $175, 

22-23.  Drug  Abuse  in  the  Workpiece. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$376. 

24-29.  Annuel  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Toronto,  Ontario. 

26-28.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Omaha. 
Neb.  Fee;  $450. 

26-28.  Basic  Program;  Underetandiog  Body 
Movement  in  the  Interview/lnterrogation 
Process.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee;  $350. 

26-30.  Comprehensive  Police  Fleet  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $375. 
26-30.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Training  I. 
Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of 


Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville. 
Ga.  Fee;  $426. 

26-30.  Tactical  Weapons.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech Corp.  Fee:  $350. 

26-30.  Financial  Manipulation  Analysis. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  Miami.  Fla.  Fee:  $445. 

2&Nov.  6.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident  In- 
veatigatioD  & Traffic  Homicide  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee  $475. 

26-Nov.  20.  Police  Traffic  Management 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee-  $810 
2&Nov  20.  Principles  of  Police  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee:  $810. 

29-30.  Advanced  Program:  Fine-Tuning 
Your  Skilla  in  Understanding  Body  Mov^ 
ment  in  the  Interview'Interrogatiun  Pro- 
cess. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $325. 

29-30.  Perspectives  on  Federal  Contract 
Fraud.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee;  $396. 

29- 30.  Intrusion  Detection  Systems 
Presented  by  the  Umversily  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  Fee; 
$376. 

30- Nov.  1.  DefensiveJPrecision  Driving. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Michigan  Law 
EnforcemenlTrainingCenter  Tobehetdin 
Jackson,  Mich.  Fee:  $300. 

NOVEMBER 

2-3.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz&  Associates  Ltd. To  be 
held  in  Winchester,  Va.  Fee:  $350. 

2-3.  Use  of  Force;  In  Defense  of  Officers  & 
Agencies.  Presented  by  Criminal  Justice 
Consulting  Services.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 
Fee:  $250. 


For  further  information. 


American  Society  for  Industrial  Securi- 
ty, 1655  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1200,  Arlington.  VA  22209.  (703) 
522-6800. 

Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.,  901  Olive 
Street.  P.O.  Drawer  Q.  Santa  Barbara. 
CA  93102-0519.  (805)  966-6167. 

Broward  County  Organized  Crime  Cen- 
tre, P.O.  Box  2505.  Fort  Lauderdale.  FL 
33303.  (305)  564-0833. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook.  IL  60062. 
1-800-323-0037 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University. 
Cleveland,  OH  44106.  (216)  368-3308. 

Combined  Law  Enforcement  Associa- 
tions of  Texas,  401  Louisiana  St..  Suite 
540.  Houston.  TX  77002.  (713) 
237-8505, 

Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019.  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity, Box  2296.  Huntsville.  TX  77341. 

Criminal  Justice  Consulting  Services, 
7938  Southeast  Highway  40, 
Tecumseh.  KS  66642.  (913)  379-5130. 
Criminal  Justice  & Public  Safety  Train- 
ing Center,  3055  Brighton-Henrietta 
Town  Line  Road.  Rochester.  NY 
14623-2790.  (716)  427-7710. 

Criminal  Justice  Training  and  Educa- 
tion Center,  Attn;  Ms.  Jeanne  L.  Klein. 
2025  Arlington  Avenue,  Toledo.  OH 
43609.  (419)  382-5665. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Kodak  Marketing 
Education  Center,  343  State  Street, 
Rochester.  NY  14650.  (716)  724-0316. 
Executech  Corporation.  Advanced 
Training  Programs  Division,  7510 
Tyler  Blvd..  Mentor,  OH  44060-5404. 
1216)  942-7350. 


Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training  In- 
stitute, Florida  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice, The  Capitol.  Tallahassee.  FL 
32399-1050.  (9041  487-3712. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement, 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489.  St.  Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

InsUlute  of  Criminal  Justice  StucUes, 
Southwest  Texas  Stale  University.  Ca- 
nyon Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX  78666-4610. 
1512)  245-3031. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So., 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road. 
Gaithersburg.  MD  20878.  (301) 
948-0922:  (600)  638-4085. 

Kent  State  Police  Training  Academy. 
Stockdale  Safety  Building,  Kent.  OH 
44242.  (216)  672-3070. 

Narcotic  Enforcement  Officers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  999.  Darien.  CT 
06820.  (203)655-2906. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville.  Louisville.  KY 
40292. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment ManagemeDt.  Babson  College, 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park.  MA  02157. 

North  American  Association  of 
Wardens  and  Superintendents,  c/o 
Training  Resource  Center.  Department 
of  Correctional  Services.  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky University.  202  Perkins.  Rich- 
mond, KY  40475.  (606)  622-1497 

Bruce  T.  Olson.  Ph.D.,  101612th  Street. 
Suites.  Modesto. CA 96354-0811  12091 
527-2287. 

Pan  Am  Institute  of  Public  Service,  601 
Broad  Street.  S.E..  Gainesville.  GA 


30501.  1-800-235-4723  (out  of  stal«l: 
I-800-633-668I  (in  Georgia). 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX),  The  Pennsylvania 
Slate  University  S159  Human 
Development  Building.  University 
Park,  PA  16802. 18141  863-0262. 

Police  Foundation.  Police  Liability 
Assistance  Network.  Attn;  Sheila 
Bodner.  1001  22nd  Street  N W . 
Washington.  D C.  20037.  1202) 
833-1460. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates.  250  South 
Wacker  Drive.  Suite  1100.  Chicago,  IL 
60606.(312)  876-1600. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates. 
North  Mountain  Pines  TrainingCen ter. 
Arcadia  Manor.  Route  Two,  Box  100. 
BerryviUe,  VA  22611.  (703)  956-1128 
(24-hour  desk). 

Ross  Engineering  Inc.,  7906  Hope 
Valley  Court,  Adamslown.  MD  21710. 
(3011831-8400. 

Southern  Michigan  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  Attn;  David  Locke. 
Training  Coordinator.  2111  Emmons 
Road.  Jackson.  MI  49201.  1517) 
787-0800.  ext.  326. 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms 
Shirley  Beck.  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (5021  588-6561. 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson.  TX 
75080.  (2141690-2370. 

Surveillance  Expo  87.  Attn:  Shirley 
Henschel.  9306  Wire  Ave..  Suite  701. 
Silver  Spring.  MD  20901.  (301) 
588-3929. 

Traffic  institute,  555  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204 

Univeraity  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Attn:  Jacob 
Haber.  2600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Wilmington.  DE  19606.  (302)573-4440. 


2-4.  Crime  Analysis  1.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  San  Diego 

2^.  Bicycle  Law  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla  Foe:  $296. 

2-4.  Special  Weapunii  & Taclica.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  PoLce.  To  be  held  in  Tucson. 

2-4.  Managing  the  Property  & Evidence 
Function.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  be  livid  in 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

2^.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E Reiddi 
Associates  To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Fee 
$450 

2-6.  Analytical  Inveatigoiion  Method* 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc  To  be 
hold  10  Oklnhoma  City.  Uklo.  Fee.  $445 

2-6.  InveHtigatiun  of  Sex  Crimes.  Presented 
by  the  Southern  Police  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Las  Vegas.  Fee-  $300 

2-6.  Low  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop.  PresenUsl  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  To  be  hold  in  Rochester.  N Y 

2-6.  Advanced  Firearms  Instructor  Train- 
ing Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  (iainesville. 
Ga.  Fee;  $415. 

26.  Police  Budgeting  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $350. 

2-6.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  Richmond.  Va.  Fee:  $445. 

26.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  II 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Evanston.  Ill  Fee-  $460. 

26.  I -aw  Enforcement  Fitness  Instructor 
Certification.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute Fee  $400. 

2-6.  Profiling  & the  .Serial  Murderer. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Fee.  $375 

2-6.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  Bruce  T.  Olson.  Ph  D To  be 
held  in  Huntington  Beach.  Calif  Fee.  $277. 

2-13.  Armed  Forces  Traffic  Management  & 


Accident  Prevention.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute  Fee;  $550. 

4.  Executive  Institute  for  Suburban  Police 
Chiefa.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  InatiUite. 
Fee;  $360. 

4-5.  Managing  Field  Training  Officer  Pro- 
grams. Presented  by  ibe  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $225. 

4-5.  Child  Abuse  Inveatigelions.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  Fee:  $100 
46.  Juvenile  Law  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Criminal  Justice  Studies. 
Southwest  Texas  Stale  University.  To  be 
held  in  Killeen.  Tex.  Fee;  $200. 

46  Assessor  Training.  Presented  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
To  be  held  in  Atlanta 

56.  Effective  Communication  with  the 
Press  & Media  in  Accident/Disaster  Situa- 
tions Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Dei.  Fee: 
$395 

5-9.  Meeting  of  the  Commioaion  on  Ac- 
creditation for  Lew  Enforcement  Agencies 
Inc.  To  be  held  m Rochester,  N.Y 

6.  Satanic  Influences  on  Crime.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  Cnimnal  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee  $60. 

8- 14.  Providing  Protective  Services. 
Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd  To  be  held  in  Winchester, 
Va  Fee:  $2,300, 

9- 10.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Deloware.  Division  of  Continuing 
Education.  Fee:  $300 

9-10.  Interviewing  Victims  & Witnesses. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education  Fee: 
$325 

9-12.  Clandestine  Laboratory  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee  $395 

9-12.  Telecommuoications  Security  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  American  Society  for 
Industrial  Security  To  be  held  in  Tampa, 
Fla.  Fee  $475  (ASIS  members);  $625 
inonmcmbcr.Hl 


Reagan  meets  nation’s 
law  enforcement  brass 


Continued  from  Page  7 
tions  of  drug  dealers  since  1979 
and  said  that  sentences  have 
averaged  30  percent  longer  than 
they  used  to  be. 

But  President  Reagan's  brief- 
ing for  the  NLEC  was  primarily  a 
platform  for  his  campaign  to 
place  Judge  Bork  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  Bork's  opponents  have 
maintained  that  as  a judge  on  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
earlier  as  a law  professor  and  com- 
mentator. "he  has  aligned  himself 
against  most  of  the  landmark 
decisions  protecting  civil  rights 
and  individual  liberties  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  rendered  over 
the  past  four  decades."  Not  so, 
the  President  told  the  NLEC. 
Judge  Bork.  he  said,  has  shown 
the  same  degree  of  "detachment 
and  statesmanship”  as  Justice 
Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.,  whose  seat  he 
would  take  on  the  Court.  The 
President  noted  that  in  nine  of  ten 
cases  in  which  Judge  Bork  wrote 
the  opinion  for  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Justice  Powell  had  agreed 
with  him  when  the  case  reached 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Bork.  President  Reagan  said, 
advocates  "judicial  restraint  in 


that  he  does  not  believe  in  impos- 
ing his  personal  views  on  the 
political  world.  "It's  hard  for  a 
fair-minded  person  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that,  if  you  want  some- 
one with  Justice  Powell's  detach- 
ment and  statesmanship,  you 
can't  do  better  than  Judge  B()rk. " 

The  White  House  briefing  room 
had  a distinct  law  enforcement 
flavor  for  the  President's  remarks 
to  the  NLEC.  Seated  in  uniform 
on  the  dais  were  Tom  Iskrzycki, 
chairman  of  the  National 
Troopers  Coalition.  Lieut. 
Richard  A,  Boyd,  national  presi- 
dent of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police,  and  Chief  Thomas  H. 
Simpson,  past  chairman  of  the 
lACP's  Division  of  State 
Associations  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
(SACOP).  along  with  other  lACP 
board  members.  Some  150  other 
uniformed  officers  were  in  the  au- 
dience. 

Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis' 
tance  Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
CounciL  He  welcomes  correspond 
dence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial 
Blvd..  Washington  Twp.  West' 
woodP.O.,  NJ 07675. 


September  8, 1987 
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